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How Much Help can an 
Oil Company give to your 


Entire Plant Operation? 


News and Facts about Socony-Vacuum’s Industrial-Lubricatio 


Plan—its benefits—what it is achieving today—how it 


E BELIEVE every executive fac- 
ing today’s problems wants to 
know how he can be sure of — 


Maximum machine output— 


Minimum power and main- 
tenance costs— 


The lowest possible unit cost 
for manufacturing his goods. 
‘That is exactly what Socony-Vacuum’s 
complete Lubrication Plan is designed 
to do—and is doing. Resulting benefits 
of this Plan are real—based on facts 


and figures. 


In every industry leading manufactur- 

ers have given this Plan major credit 

for aiding them to obtain uninterrupted 
se: 


machine output—meet literally “im- 
possible” production schedules. 

Here is what the Plan offers: 
1. Quality-proved lubricants. The right 
oils, developed from the world’s great- 
est lubrication experience — designed 
specifically for each machine need. 


2. Skilled engineering counsel from men 


can affect production costs—and profits 


who have practical, close-up know!l- 
edge of current operating problems. 

3. Lubrication audits of entire plant— 
an accurate recommendation of the right 
oil at the right place for every machine. 
4. Complete lubrication schedules and 
controls—engineers, working with a 
plant’s staff, develop and set up auto- 
matic machine protection through Cor- 
rect Lubrication. 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CoMPANY, INC 


5. Storage and handling systems to pr 
vent waste of space and service-ma 


hours. 


6. Finally, progress reports to manay 
ment giving definite proof—facts a 
figures—of the benefits obtained fro: 
Secony-Vacuum’s Lubrication P': 


Looking ahead to new and even great 
production schedules, where economy 

an all-important factor, Socony-Vacuum 
Lubrication Plan can be a vital aid. I 

the same factors of Correct Lubricati 

which assure capacity production, a 

earn low production costs—this 1s th 
kind of manufacturing economy whi 
will bring greater profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., IM 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division + Whi 
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Here’s a good example 


O increase the production of an 

oil well it is frequently necessary 
to pump hydrochloric acid into it, 
and then wash the well. That means 
the pumps have to handle not only 
the acid, but the washing compound 
plus a mixture of mud, salt water, oil, 
gas, and slush. 


Because of this unusually severe 
service it used to be common prac- 
tice to replace valve inserts after 
every job. But now HYCAR valve 
inserts are widely used, and as many 
as 8 acidizing jobs have been performed 
with a single set of HYCAR inserts 
without any signs of leakage or failure. 

HYCAR’s chemical and physical 


properties—listed in the box at the 
right (and available in specifically 
selected combinations)—make this 
performance possible. These same 
properties in other applications in 
every industry have made possible 
superior performance of resilient 
rubber parts, longer life, and reduced 
maintenance expense. 


Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Test them in your own 
applications — difficult or routine. 
You'll find for yourself that parts 
made from Hycar will save you mon- 
ey, give you more efficient service — 
that it’s wise to use Hycar for long- 
time, dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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CHECK THESE 

SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 

1. EXTREME Oll RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—SO% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW — even of elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — cown to 
—65° F, 

6. UGHT WEIGHT —15% to 25% lighter than 

synthetic rubbers. 


many other 


7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 


8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 


9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds wil! 


not adhere to metals even after con- 
fect under pressure. (Metal can be 
when desired.) 


Car 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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WALLACE BOILING UP 


Henry Wallace, the left-wing cham- 
pion, is champing at the bit. He’s im- 
tient with the slow progress of the 
Administration’s proposals—such as the 


full employment and the unemploy- 
ment relief bills—in Congress, and ex- 
asperated that Truman has failed to 
exert what he would consider effective 
Jeadership. ; 

A sédiction that Wallace will resign 
ail be premature. He’s tempted, but 
it hasn’t come to that yet. He will 
wait awhile longer to see how things 
o, now that the President has waved 
the big stick at Congress. 

Meanwhile, however, Wallace will 
probably take a hand himself. Don’t be 
surprised if he soon goes to the radio 
on the issues that are dear to his politi- 
cal following. 


Truman Tries the Whip 


The drubbing that Truman handed 
out Tuesday night to Congress as a 
whole and, in particular, to two House 
committees—to Ways & Means for 
holding up his unemployment compen- 
sation bill and to Expenditures for the 
“damaging delay” on the full employ- 
ment bill—has further antagonized 
conservatives on Capitol Hill and drawn 
tighter the coalition. between the so- 
called Tory Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. 

Possibly, however, it will convince 
some of the rank and file of Congress 
that he means business, that his es- 
pousal of New Deal measures is not 
just “lip service,” as they have per- 
sisted in thinking. And, among those 
who have been thinking this bitterly, 
he may gain some —“ * in the fight 
that is now ahead to bring Congress 
into line. 


JOKER IN BALLOT REPEAL 


Chances of repealing the War Labor 
Disputes Act with its costly strike ballot 
nuisance were set back hard this week 
when the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee tied to the repealer two labor- 
restrictive provisions which the unions 


will fight tooth and nail. 


One of these is clearly aimed at the 
C.1.O. Political Action Committee and 
would make that organization financially 
impotent in any political campaign, in- 
cluding primaries. 

The A.F.L., as well as the C.1.0., 
can be counted on to mass its entire 
strength against the second proposal. 
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This one would relieve an employer of 
all contractual obligations if a strike 
occurred during the life of a contract 
containing a no-strike clause. More 
than that, the union would lose its 
status as a bargaining agency for a 
year and could be sued in federal court. 
lhe chances of that one getting through 
as is are regarded as nil. 


JUST LISTENING IN 


Railroad brotherhood delegates to 
President Truman’s labor-management 
parley, which opens next weck, are just 
going along for the ride, so to speak, 
and to protect their interests, if neces- 
sary. ‘They have no concern in the 
setting up of peacetime labor disputes 
machinery—their cases having been 
handled smoothly and effectively for 
many years through the National Medi- 
ation Board. 

The rail unions want to sit in on 
the conference, however, just in case it 
goes beyond its original purpose of con- 
sidering methods of minimizing labor 
disputes. 

If the parley goes into wages and 
other policy matters, the brotherhoods 
will want to be heard. 


HOUSING PRICE BATTLE 


The question of putting house sales 
under price control—high on the list of 
reconversion headaches—was pushed 
aside this week as key Administration 
officials helped to clear the decks for 
President ‘Truman’s wage-price state- 
ment. It is an issue, however, that will 
have to be faced. 

The lines on which the battle will 
be fought were pretty well drawn at the 
Senate Small Business Committee hear- 
ings last week: OPA and the National 
Housing Agency asked for legislation to 
keep prices of finished homes from 
going through the roof, building indus- 
try officials opposed the idea, and the 
Office of War Mobilization & Recon- 
version refused to throw its weight 
squarely either way. 

For that very reason, more must be 
heard from Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder. 


ATOMIC CONTROL 


The May-Johnson domestic atomic 
bomb control bill was reported out of 
the House Military Affairs Committee 


‘ment firms as sales agents for pro 


this week but that is of little «ment 
now—for two reasons; (1) forthcoming 
meeting of Truman, Attlee, and King, 
leaders of the countries which devel- 
oped atomic power, who have an op- 
portunity to offer its secrets to all 
nations willing to join in creating a 
world sovereignty in this field; and (2) 
the announcement by Sen. Brien Me- 
Mahon, Connecticut Democrat, that 
his committee will hold exhaustive hear- 
ings on both domestic and international 
aspects of the subject before drawing 
up its own bill. 

The Administration’s attempt, spear- 
headed by the Army to drive through 
strait-jacket legislation, has been left 
behind by developments. 


WARD PAY UP TO CONGRESS 


Attorney General ‘Tom Clark has 
won his point against making retroac- 
tive wage payments to Montgomery 
Ward employees out of the President's 
special emergency funds. 

The latest decision is to drop the 
whole issue into the lap of Congress, 
which Clark contends is the only legal 
course. Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder has been tagged by Tru- 
man to draft a bill which would recog- 
nize the government's obligation and 
authorize an appropriation—estimated at 
three-quarters of a million to a million 
dollars—to cover the back wages ordered 
by the National War Labor Board. 

There is little expectation that such a 
bill will pass. 


SURPLUS POLICY DRIFTS 


The Surplus Property Administra- 
tion’s on-again, off-again policy concern- 
ing sale of war surplus trademarked 
products to original manufacturers 
may be set back on the track again soon, 
now that disposal of consumer goods 
has been taken over by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. from the Com- 
merce Dept. 

RFC is credited with forcing SPA’s 
decision to deputize automotive — 

ucts 
of their own manufacture. This is said 
to be only the first of a series of such 
arrangements. Another straw in the 
wind is a discount plan which SPA is 
considering, with the manufacturer get- 
ting the largest discount when inspec- 
tion and reconditioning of products is 
necessary. 

But SPA doesn’t like, and is prepared 
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More power from every gallon of gasoline through 
RESEARCH + SERVICE + PRODUCTS 


ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to oppose if necessary, the terms of the 
Johnson bill (S_ 1380) amending the 
wrplus property act to require that any 
trademarked product shall first be of- 
fered to its producer at no more than 
30% of the cost to the government. 
Terms would be cash on-delivery and 
acceptance, with a condition that the 
s be resold to the manufacturer's 
lar trade. 

Case in point is $7,000,000 of shav- 
ing cream, blades, toothpaste, candy- 
bars, ete, released from Army stocks 
bought for Post Exchange sales over- 
vas. There have been at least three 
policy reversals on their disposal (BW— 
Oct 13’45,p93). Only the fate of the 
candy and peanuts is settled. They are 
going back to their producers. 


GERMAN EXPORT PLAN 


To finance relief shipments of goods 
to Germany, the American Military 
Government is preparing some German 
exports, whose proceeds will not go 
into reparations. The U_ S. govern- 
ment will handle all transactions, buy- 
ing the goods in Germany and finding 
American importers. Items will consist 
of such things as artificial eyes, medi- 
cines, samplbly cameras. 


LAND-GRANT UPSET 


The railroads got a sudden, unex- 
pected jolt this week when the House 
rejected the Senate-House compromise 
bill to eliminate government preferen- 
tial “land grant” rates (BW—Oct 13’45, 
p20) on military freight and personnel. 

The Senate previously had adopted 
the conference report, which included 
a Senate provision that $68,272,770— 
the estimated amount that the govern- 
ment would “‘save” by postponing land- 
grant rate repeal until Oct. 1, 1946— 
should be set aside to finance farms 
for war veterans in 13 so-called reclama- 
tion states. 

This scheme did not appeal to the 
House, especially to members from 
some of the 35 nonparticipating states. 


FREIGHT EQUALITY WAITS 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is finding, as it gloomily expected, 
that interregional freight rate equaliza- 
tion is easier to order than to achieve. 
Originally, it ordered the roads to make 
an interim adjustment in class rates 
by Aug. .30 (BW—May26’45,p17). 
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Then it pushed the deadline up to Nov. 
30. Now it has just given the roads 
until Jan. 1 to finish the job of com- 
puting and publishing the thousands of 
rates involved 

And the interim adjustment is only 
the beginning. The real trouble will 
start ween the roads settle down to 
work out the permanent freight classi- 
fication and uniform class rate system 
that the ICC ordered. 


SOVIET PACT DISTURBS U.S. 


The State Dept. has told the Soviet 
government that it is disturbed by the 
— that the Rumanian-Soviet 

ve-year agreement “for economic col- 
laboration” will lead to exclusion of 
U. S. trade and investment. The Soviets 
have replied that the agreement—a 
model for the proposed Hungarian- 
Soviet agreement—is not discriminatory. 
The department objects, nevertheless, 
to the trend of Soviet commercial 
policy in eastern Europe as exemplified 
in the two agreements. 

The Hungarian agreement has not 
yet been approved by all the necessary 
officials in Budapest, but the Rumanian 
agreement is operative. One of several 
subsidiary agreements apparently es- 
tablishes a Soviet-Rumanian monopoly 
over communications on the Danube 
within Rumania through control of 
vessels, docks, and other port facilities. 

Formation of a Soviet-Rumanian 
banking company has elicited inquiry 
from the French and Belgian govern- 
ments on the ground that the com- 
pany’s assets include banks owned by 
French and Belgian nationals before 
their seizure ‘by the Germans (BW— 
Oct.2045,p113). 


TO TIGHTEN INVENTORIES 


Wholesalers and retailers who are 
trying to fill in their inventories soon 
will have to reckon with firmer in- 
ventory controls by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, successor to 
WPB. CPA is drafting priority regula- 
tion 32A which will govern distributors’ 
stocks, just as PR 33 governs those of 
manufacturers. PR 32A will supersede 
various controls already in force. 

Small stores will be exempt, partly 
because officials know that they can’t 
possibly check them, but also to kee 
out of the hair of congressional wal 
business champions. Chain store in- 
ventories will be considered on a con- 
solidated basis, regardless of whether 


the units are separately incorporated. 

Manufacturers’ salesmen who overse!l 
their customers will be liable under 32A 
only if they do so “knowingly.” A 
salesman will not have to examine a 
customer's inventory records before he 
sells him a bill of goods. 

Still under discussion, with dwindling 
chances that the Civilian Production 
Administration will act, is a scheme to 
force more textile production onto the 
market. CPA is convinced that some 
manufacturers are holding back until 
their tax burden is eased next January 
(BW—Oct.6'45,p7). 

Idea is to apply a time factor to 
allowed inventories, which when ex- 
ceeded by the manufacturer would bar 
him from purchase of additional raw 
materials, or from doing further weav- 
ing. But the question turns on whether 
he can be forced to sell what he’s got. 
Some CPA lawyers doubt whether gov- 
ernment authority extends that far. The 
problem of enforcement also is knotty. 


DISTILLERS GET CORN 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson wanted to allow only regis- 
tered distillers to use corn in Novem- 
ber. He finally agreed to include in- 
dustrial distillers that have beverage 
permits, aides pointing out that these 
makers could become registered dis- 
tillers overnight, merely by application 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Outcome was permission to both reg- 
istered distillers and the industrial 
plants to operate at capacity 74 days 
of 24 hours each on corn grading be- 
low No. 3 at the time the corn is 
bought. Some corn may grade higher 
by the time it is used. 

Total corn used will exceed 4,000,- 
000 bu. About 3,000,000 bu. a month 
were used before the war. 


, 


ROSENMAN TO FORE 


It should be noted that President 
Truman is retaining several highly sig- 
nificant holdovers from Roosevelt's off- 
cial family. Recently the President told 
a Republican senator that he counts 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes as 
one of the Administration’s most able 
administrators. 

Of perhaps more import is the con- 
stantly — role of Judge Samuel 
L Rosenman, who, next to Harry Hop- 
kins, ranked as Roosevelt’s most inti- 
mate adviser. Today Judge Rosenman 
is a close and constant consultant to 
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A Heating Lesson 
Well Learned 


The fundamental rule of Comfort- 
able Heating is Control—at all 
times, under all conditions, in all 
parts of the building. 


Many Building Owners have 
learned through tenant satisfaction 
that the Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating supplies heat 
when it is wanted, where it is 
wanted, in the amount necessary 
for comfort. No overheating. No 
underheating. No waste of fuel. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is pro- 
vided by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically adjusts de- 
livery of steam to changes in out- 
door temperature. The Variator, 
a supplementary device, permits 
manual regulation when desired. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed!... If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on modernizing an existing 
building, write today for “Perform- 
ance Facts”—a book of case studies, 
before and after figures, on 268 
Webster Steam Heating installa- 
tions. Address Department BW-11 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
CONTROL —_ AUTOMATIC 
“ALA 


Be 
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Truman. Rosenman helped frame the 
President’s message to Congress on 
universal military training, and this 
week’s Tuesday night broadcast on 
wage-price policy. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 

Japan’s capacity to pay reparations 
is boosted by a reported $50,000,000 
with the announcement by Ambassador 
Pauley that Emperor Hirohito’s per- 
sonal fortune is not exempted from 
Nipponese assets subject to confisca- 
tion (page 113). 

To quiet the complaints of independ- 
ents over discounts offered on govern- 
ment surplus purchases, the Surplus 
Property Administration will set the 
maximum chain store discount at 5% 
under prices quoted to independent 
units. A lid will also be put on the 
amounts which chains are permitted 
to buy. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Judge Walter Parker Stacy, the 61- 
year-old chief justice of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, is well-known to 
lawyers as an eminent jurist whose de- 
cisions and law school lectures have a 
place in the textbooks. But when 
Stacy’s name pops up in the gossip that 
starts every time there is a United States 
Supreme Court vacancy to be filled, 
it’s primarily because of his national 
reputation as a distinguished labor me- 
diator—the role he will fill at the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Management Conference 
which is opening in Washington next 
week. 

Since 1927, the year after the Railway 
Labor Act was passed, Stacy has been 
the biggest _— in the elaborate peace- 
keeping machinery established by the 
government to prevent transportation 
strikes. Describing himself as a good 
Democrat, his politics has been imma- 
terial to Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt—all of whom have used 
him as a mediator, arbitrator, or fact- 
finder in rail labor disputes. 

Predisposed toward the Railway Labor 
Act procedure of handling labor con- 
troversies, his nomination by the gov- 
ernment to chair the big meeting next 
week indicates the trend of Admuinistra- 
tion thinking on how to deal with cur- 
rent industrial unrest. 

Most unions and a large section of 
management don’t go along with this 
line of government thinking. But it is 
a substantial tribute to Stacy’s qualities 
and objectivity that, once his name was 
proposed as chairman, all the labor and 
management representatives seconded 
the motion. 


EVERYTHING. It’s pure acci- 
dent that you came across the family 
fixing the yellow duck. 


They bake, hoe the garden, lose their 
rubbers, clean the refrigerator, slip- 
cover the big chair, try out the new 
recipe from Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, wear out the hall carpet. 


No wonder most of their money goes 
for things at home! 


And it’s all right with Dad and 
Mother—because for them there’s 
no place like home. 


Better Homes & Gardens magazine 
is devoted entirely to families in 
homes. What better spot to sell them 
everything they use in their homes? 
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Watch commodity prices. Pressures are rising right across the board. 


Most talk has been about prices to the consumer. Actually, manu- 
facturers’ most immediate problems are in raw materials and parts. The 
lid would blow, without any question, but for OPA restraints. 

Contracts are not being written today at fixed prices. Everybody is 
hedging so as to get the benefit of price increases, to pass on costs. 

The President’s latest wage-price order (page 15) won’t alter this. It 
strengthens labor’s wage demands but doesn’t promise price relief. 

# 

Expectations of a general upward revision of prices have more to do 

with today’s markets than have the ordinary supply-demand factors. 


Even so, demand has outrun the most optimistic estimates. 


Many observers feared that serious deflation might threaten the nation 
sometime within the six months of Japan’s surrender. As things are working 
out, the pull is almost entirely in the opposite direction. 


Layoffs have been below estimates, reconversion has started faster, 
inflationary pressures have been building steadily (BW—Oct.20'45,p9). 


Manufacturers have been pressing for more raw materials than the 
mines and mills, for one reason or another, could turn out. 


* 
Extremely strong market situations have developed in practically all 
metals with steel and copper conspicuous examples. 


Before the coal strike, steel mills were building up the biggest output 
since 1929 if not of all time. This despite labor shortages. 


Use of copper appears to be breaking all records. 
e 
Deliveries of stee! are falling farther and farther behind. And prices 
set are usually those prevailing on date of delivery. 


Thus manufacturers have no idea what the steel is going to cost them. 

Parts makers, too, are caught. They don’t know how much they 
will have to pay for the labor and steel that go into a spring or a wheel so 
they can’t quote a firm price to the builder of motor cars. 

Construction contractors pad their bids to cover possible higher costs on 
steel and other materials. Consequently, many bids are rejected. 

All this retards the rise in civilian production. 

a 

Market circles are talking 14¢ a Ib. for copper, up from the long-stand- 
ing ceiling of 12¢. This hasn’t been put up to OPA, of course. 

There is no doubt that the price would go up if the lid were tilted. 

Domestic production is running about 65,000 tons a month and con- 
sumption 100,000. The difference is made up from imported metal and 
drafts on inventories held by brass and copper fabricators. 

All this is very different from the gloomy postwar picture painted for 
copper as recently as a few months ago. Then the main worry was how 
tightly the government would keep its stockpile locked up. 

Now it’s how to get enough miners to dig the metal that is needed. 

* 

Use of lead is running 60,000 tons a month, just about duplicating 

the record of the late 1920’s. During the last months of the war and thus far 
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BUSINESS WEEK in reconversion, we have cut deeply into the stockpile of imported metal. 
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a NOVEMBER 3, 1945 This holding is down to 88,000 tons against the peak of 276,000. prODI 
The outlook on imports is uncertain. Suppliers are likely to hold back Steel 
shipments in the hope of forcing a higher ceiling price. Prodi 

Nevertheless, imports that we do get plus the stockpile should pad out + 

H ) domestic mine output sufficiently to meet 1946 needs. Crud 
\ Largest single demand factor is storage batteries, but both cable and » Bs 
it paint are using large quantities. TRAD! 
Tit * Misc 
fa Zinc, with record supplies in sight, might be described as being in the a 
weakest market position of the major industrial metals. Yet its price is Dep 
pressing against the ceiling right along with the rest. Busi 
a And quicksilver, which had a frightful spell of peace jitters in August, PRICE 
| has been rising the last few days. Spot 
Actually, though, quicksilver got some special help. The government ves 

took 12,000 flasks (75 Ib. each) off the market recently for stockpile, and +Fini 

12,000 flasks are about one-third of a normal prewar year’s use. tScra 

. +Coy 

Hiking the price of silver from 45¢ to 71¢ has not yet brought suf- 8 

ficient supplies into sight to satisfy the rampant jewelry trade and other y 
users. However, Canada hasn't raised its ceiling, and the differential of We 

:) i about 30¢ an ounce is beginning to draw concentrates over the border. Rul 
Meanwhile, the congressional silver bloc is trying hard to get the Treas- FINA 


ury’s buying price hoisted from 71.11¢ to $1.29 an ounce. It will never be 
happy with the metal bringing no more than the world price. 
» 

Difficulties in fixing prices in sales contracts are typified by the number 
of escalator clauses encountered these days. Bear in mind, too, that a parts 
maker who buys materials on such a clause must pass costs on to his own 
i customers on some similar terms. 

) A similar pricing device is very prevalent in nonferrous metals. Most 
sales are on an average-price basis, the average being for a day or a week 
* or a month as agreed upon between the principals. 
e 
Higher prices have resulted almost without exception on articles whose 
i? ceilings have been raised or removed lately. 


Several such instances are mentioned by the National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents in its current business survey. 

Among finished products, there are construction machinery and elec- 
trical controllers. 

Rises in components take in fractional horsepower motors, gray iron 
and copper castings, steel forgings, and die castings; prices have been with- 
drawn on valves, fittings, and cast-iron pipe. 

Raw materials cited include alcohol, rosin, and carbon black; a request 
i for higher prices on southern pine lumber is expected. 

e 
Many manufacturers have been pinched by costs and ceilings to a point 
where they no longer are making unprofitable or narrow-profit items. 
That has been familiar for a long time in textiles. Now it is reported 
PAGE 10 to have become general in heavy lines such as steel. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Latest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 


W eek Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . © «© *1485 +1484 158.7 231.3 231.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)....... cps REN 72.9 65.1 79.7 95.8 94.9 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks........... re 20,675 13,750 10,430 20,045 21,035 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . «> $10,523 $9,977 $11,630 $6,402 $5,785 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................... 3,937 3,915 4,039 4,416 4,358 
Mi SM. ok ccc ew ess ccben,cpewseeenese 4,273 4,237 4,357 4,805 4,741 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................. 2... eee e eee 963 1,022 1,933 1,875 1,975 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 8l 78 77 86 88 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). PF a 3 Oe 48 48 63 58 63 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... = tit... . $27,974 $27,952 $27,729 $26,074 $24,216 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +13% +11% +14% £=+18% +8% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................00- 17 15 10 20 15 | 
| 
PRICES (Average for the week) | 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................. 262.1 261.4 259.5 256.7 248.2 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100). . . 169.2 169.1 168.8 166.5 163.1 | 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 231.1 230.2 227.7 227.7 224.6 


{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)..................... 022 c eee eee eee $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
meu eens Comopnsite (Ine Age, tom)... .. 2... 22. c cece ccs ccccccces $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $15.75 
tCopper (electroiytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 0.06... eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
I I, Do vs nw esid ouahssscacicceve¥eessecease $1.68 $1.68 $1.66 $1.67 $1.61 
Se ME SO MO, DL). . cc cp cc ccc ncccesaseccesoeseccces 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...................220.00005 23.47¢  23.32¢  22.63¢  22.40¢ 21.39¢ 
{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).................... ‘Se esata PERU Ee Siela!ted & 9-6 600 $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.340 $1.340 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................20ec0es 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 

FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................eeeeeeee 130.5 131.8 128.4 117.2 101.5 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.18% 3.20% 3.23% 3.33% 3.54% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.61% 2.62% 2.61% 2.61% 2.73% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 3% 3% 3% 3% 4% 

BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...............00-000: 39,929 39,362 38,817 39,099 37,438 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 61,007 61,075 = 61,251 57,058 54,088 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,266 6,251 6,113 5,938 6,183 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks...................020-000-000 3,372 3,432 4,037 2,767 2,474 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,458 45,471 45,140 42,854 40,092 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...................0.00005 3,270 3,283 3,380 3,073 2,889 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 1,020 1,040 860 835 861 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 23,790 23,699 23,892 21,310 17,899 

* Preliminary, week ended October 27tb. + Revised, + Ceiling fixed by government. $8 Date for “'Latest Week" on each series on request, 
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We held sort of 


a Town Meeting on 


Telephone Service 


We mailed questionnaires to a num- 
ber of people who were waiting for 
home telephones and asked them 
how they felt about it. 


Practically all understood the 
reasons for the shortage in tele- 
Phone facilities and the big ma- 
jority placed the responsibility 
for lack of service on the un- 
avoidable circumstances of war. 


More than 72% said the tele- 
phone company was doing all 
it could for them. More than 
69% agreed they should be wait- 
ing their turns for service. 


About 19% thought they 


should have had telephones at 
once and 10% felt we could do 
more for them than we had. 
18% thought others got tele- 
Phones ahead of turn. 


Of course, we are grateful to the 
majority for their good opinion, 
but we also respect the views of 
the minority who think otherwise. 


We’ve turned the corner from 
war to peace and we’re on our way 
to give service to all who want it. 


In the next twelve months, we 
expect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to ""The Telephone Hour"’ every Monday evening over NBC 


BUSINESS WEEK 


NUMBER 844 
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The long and anxiously awaited state- 
ment by President Truman on govern- 
ment wage and price policy which was 
made this week drew an immediately 
enthusiastic reaction from only one 
uarter. 

In Detroit, R. J. Thomas, president 

of C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers, and 
Walter Reuther, U.A.W. vice-president 
who has been steering the union’s nego- 
tiations with General Motors, left their 
radios after the President’s speech to 
hail the government’s new line without 
reservation as removing “the last excuse 
of the automobile companies to refuse 
our proposed 30% payroll increase.” 
e As Business Saw It—For once the bus- 
iness community was inclined to agree 
-though without sharing any of the 
enthusiasm—with a union’s general in- 
terpretation of government policy. 

This did not, by a long way, mean 
that General Motors or any other im- 
portant employer was prepared to ac- 
knowledge that a 30% pay hike or any- 
thing like it was the proper size for 
imminent pay raises. But it did mean 
that once more organized labor had the 
federal government squarely behind it 
as it headed into an important show- 
down with management. 


*s at eThe Truman Line—Truman stated 
d do flatly, “Industry as a whole can afford 
had. substantial wage increases without rais- 
tel ing prices,” and, without specifying 

“a what he meant by “substantial,” that 


was the theme of his whole address, as 
the predicted (BW —Oct.27’45,p5). 

He offered four reasons in support of 
his statement: (1) that the elimination 
s of of overtime premium pay has reduced 
vise, hourly labor costs; (2) bret an increased 
heal labor supply is resulting in a downward 

reclassification of jobs; (3) that labor 
aad productivity has increased; and (4) that 
; It. business is in a favorable profit posi- 
tion. This, to the President’s mind, 


- makes wage increases possible without 
“7B ~— price ceilings. What makes them 
nce socially desirable is the deep cut in pay 
a following the end of the 
war, the necessity of maintaining mass 
ame — In short, the avoid- 

R ance of deflation. 
" © Between Twin Perils—Truman retold 
y the now familiar story of the twin perils 
d of deflation and inflation which inhere 


Truman Line Points to Strikes 


President’s wage-paice policy, disavowing both deflation 
and inflation, leans to latter. Result: Union labor bras government 
squarely behind it in impending showdown with management. 


in too low wages or too high prices, 
emphasizing that he wanted to escape 
both. But stripped of the oratory, the 
President's position clearly is that, if he 
must choose between them, he chooses 
the inflationary way. 

This week, as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s moral support of labor’s wage 
demands and of the executive order 
which he issued, it will be easier for 
the unions to get pay increases. But it 
is also easier this week than it was last 
week—though not nearly to the same 
degree—for industry to get higher prices. 
e What Is Relevant—The new execu- 
tive order has no relevance to wage in- 
creases which are granted by an em- 


ployer or result from an agreement with 
a union in instances where prices will 
not be affected by higher pay rates. 
Now, as at any time since Aug. 18, 
1945, when Truman promulgated Ex- 
ecutive Order 9599, such wage or sal- 
ary increases may be made without gov- 
ernment approval. 

The new order does make two im- 
portant changes. Formerly any wage 
increase that affected prices had to be 
approved by the Director of Economic 
Stabilization before being put into 
effect—and his approval hinged on an 
analysis of what the new wage rate 
would do to the price line. Now, in 
three classes of cases, “wage increases 
may be granted . . . irrespective of price 
consequences.” The second change is 
that any wage increase whatever may 
become the basis for asking price relief 
after a six-month waiting period. 

In making his significant statement 
about the new openings for wage-price 
increases, the President was quick to 
add the pious hope that, “they will not 


GUNS OF VICTORY: SPOKESMEN FOR PEACE 


New York’s Navy Day fleet and its counterparts in the nation’s major harbors 


provided an awe-inspiring and appropriate backdrop for one of two important 
public messages delivered by President Truman within a week. In his Navy 


Day speech in Manhattan, the President announced a twelve-point policy for 
world understanding and peace, stressed armed preparedness as the insurance 


of peace. Stars of the big show, however, were the veteran ships of the line 
which played to audiences of millions, set off a roaring business boom, notably 


in food, hotel accommodations, and sundry camera equipment. 


a 
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cause many price increases,” but how 
many and how much remains to be 
seen. 
e Types of Cases—The three types of 
cases in which price ceilings will be 
allowed to give in order to provide 
higher wages are the following: 

(1) Where the percentage increase in 
average straight-time hourly earnings in 
the appropriate unit since January, 


1941, has not equaled the percentage 
increase in the cost of living between 
January, 1941, and September, 1945. 

e How It Applies—As Stabilization Di- 
rector John C. Collet made clear in 
his statement amplifying the President's 
directive, only in a small minority of in- 
dustries have — straight-time earnings 
lagged behind the cost of living, and 
hence this particular criterion for wage- 


The Advisory Board of the Office 
of War Molibization & Reconver- 
sion, one of the most important— 
yet least heard of—influences behind 
Administration policy, came into its 
own as the White House was iron- 
ing out the wage-price policy enun- 
ciated last Tuesday night. 

Called into extraordinary session 
six days before President Truman 
went on the air, members listened to 
a statistical justification of the Ad- 
ministration’s stand on wages and 
prices—a 10,000-word memorandum 
prepared by OWMR economists. 
The memorandum leaked to the press 
on the very day that the Advisory 
Board was considering it. 
© OWMR’s Calculation—Although 


Truman refrained from suggesting 


specific figures on how much indus- 
try should raise wages, the OWMR 
presentation, prepared by its staff re- 
search force, indicated that manufac- 
turers could lift their wage bill as 
much as 24% without raising prices— 
and still come through with record 
net profit next year. 

In summary, the 24% was calcu- 

lated as follows: reduction in pre- 
mium pay for overtime work, 4.5%; 
repeal of corporation excess-profits 
tax, 10%; elimination of one-half of 
wartime wage increases other than 
changes in basic wage rates (through 
downgrading, return to hourly from 
piece rates, etc.), 9.5%. 
e Previous Signposts—The conclusion 
reached by OWMR’s economic staff 
was not new, it was recently spelled 
out in an OPA report on the steel 
industry. 

It was also reiterated in a report 
on the auto industry which was sub- 
mitted to the Dept. of Commerce 
a short time ago. 

As for the Advisory Board, it has 
been functioning for about ten 
months. 

In October, 1944, when the act 
setting up OWMR was passed, Con- 
gress provided for twelve nonsalaried 
advisers to be appointed by the Presi- 


Behind Truman: OWMR’s Advisers 


dent, subject to Senate approval. 
e Representation Plan—All twelve 
members were to represent the “gen- 
eral public and the public interest.” 
But it was specified that three mem- 
bers were to be experienced in 
business management, three in labor, 
and three in agriculture. The Presi- 
dent was to designate a chairman 
from the three remaining members. 
Membership of the Advisory Board 
has remained the same since the first 
meeting in December, 1944, with 
one exception—the vacancy left last 
September, following the resignation 
of William H. Davis as Director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
has not yet been filled. Here is the 
current roster: 
Business—Eric Johnston, president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the Motion Picture 
Producers & Distributors Assn.; 
George H. Mead, president of the 
Mead Corp.; Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., 
president of the Cole Mfg. Co. 
Labor—William Green, president 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor; Philip Murray, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Thomas C. Cashen, international 
president of the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America and chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives Assn. 
Agriculture—James G. Patton, 
— of the National Farmers 

nion; Edward O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; A. $. Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Chairman—O. Max Gardner, ex- 
governor of North Carolina and 
senior partner of the law firm of 
Gardner, Morrison & Rogers in 
Washington, D. C. 

The remaining member is Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, formerly New York 
regional director of the War Man- 

wer Commission and now a pub- 
ic and labor relations consultant in 
New York City. Key personnel of 
OWMR sit in on the board’s ses- 
sions and pitch in on the discussions. 


price increases will have only 
effect on an industry-wide bas 
may, however, be important to 
ual companies in a great many 
tries. 

The cost-of-living increase _ iy 
January, 1941, which Collet u 
his standard is 30%. Among the » i; 
industries in which hourly wa; 
creases to August, 1945, have be 
than 30% are, by government fi 
beer, 15.4%; petroleum — refiiing, 
20.4%; electric light and powe; 
21.2%; mewspapers and_ periodical; 
21.7%; glass, 25.9%; crude petroleum 
production, 26.2%; street railways and 
buses, 26.9%; cane sugar refining 
26.9%; tires and tubes, 27.1%; and 
book and job printing, 29.6%. 

(2) Where increases in wages ar 

necessary to correct inequities in wage 
rates or salaries among plants in the 
same industry or locality, with due 
regard to normal competitive relation 
ships. This is a standard which the 
National War Labor Board used during 
the war for awarding wage increases in 
excess of the Little Steel formula limi- 
tation. It never before was a signif. 
cant reason for permitting wage in- 
creases which would be reflected in 
increased prices. Liberally interpreted, 
it can be responsible for a retreat over 
a broad area of the price front. 
e@ What Happens?—It raises grave ques- 
tions like this: A Pittsburgh furniture 
factory and a steel mill, competing for 
workers in the same labor market, have 
sharply different wage rates. If the 
furniture manufacturer can negotiate 
a wage increase and get a higher price 
ceiling, can a furniture manufacturer 
in Grand Rapids, who makes the same 
products under a different wage sched- 
ule, also sell for higher prices? The new 
order raises but fails to answer such 
questions. 

(3) Where wages increases are neces- 
sary to insure full production in an in- 
dustry which the Stabilization Director 
designates as essential to reconversion 
and in which existing wage rates are in- 
adequate to the recruitment of needed 
manpower. : 

None of Truman’s points provides for 
handling wage-price issues in cases where 
labor-management differences do not fall 
into one of these three categories. In 
such cases, what is apt to happen is that 
the differences will be submitted to the 
arbitrament of strikes, and the question 
of what will be done about them is 
far from academic. The President re- 
lies solely on collective bargaining as 
the instrumentality for deciding what 
is the dollar-and-cents dimension of the 
“substantial wage increase” that he 
calls for. 

@ Strikes Indicated—It just can’t be 
done through negotiations. Labor and 
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industry are too far apart on the whole 

atter. Strikes are indicated. In fact, 
the President’s policy will inevitably 
lead to strikes as labor, taking moral 
support from his speech, refuses to con- 
sider any serious compromises in the 
wage demands that it has already ad- 
yanced. 

Industry, in general, will follow the 
Jead_ of Repub ic Steel which, faced 
with a $2-a-day wage increase demand 
fom the C.1.0., said “no” to Philip 
Murray, adding that it had given “‘care- 
ful consideration to the statements 
made by President Truman last night 

. and that nothing he said in any 
wise alters our conclusions .. .” that a 
$12 to $13 a ton increase in the price of 
steel would be required to compensate 
for the wage increase. 

e And So—In such circumstances, there 
is no way of avoiding serious strikes. A 
new period of turbulence on the labor 
front now begins. It will end only when 
the whole price control line is aban- 


doned or when the government estab- 
lishes a new agency, like the National 
War Labor Board, equipped with power 
to determine precisely what a “substan- 
tial” wage increase is. 


Tax Relief Voted 


Excess-profits levy ends and 
corporations are given other 
reductions in 1946 revenue bill 
accepted by conference. 


The Senate-House conference on the 

first postwar tax bill demonstrated once 
again an ancient principle of fiscal 
policy: that it always is easy to agree 
on a tax cut and that the bigger the 
cut the easier it is to agree. 
e Senate Pattern Used—In a quick two- 
day session, conferees patched up the 
differences in the House and Senate 
versions and came out witk a com- 
promise bill that will reduce 1946 
taxes by a total of $5,920,000,000. The 
Senate measure would have cut rev- 
enues by about $5,788,000,000 a year, 
while the House version called for 
cuts of approximately $5,350,000,000 
(BW—Oct.13’45,p19). 

The final draft follows the general 
outline of the Senate measure, although 
the House got one or two major points 


PARKING LOTS: PROBLEM IN DISPLACEMENT 


With private construction no longer sidetracked by war, choice ground serving 
as parking lots in city commercial sections is being eyed by business. But city 
fathers worry over whether a building boom may boomerang as traffic con- 
gestion—a justified concern in view of the expected swarm of new cars. Typical 
case is that of Boston, whose traffic commission is fretting over the reported 
sale of a large central lot (above) between Stuart St. and St. James Ave. to 
Greyhound Bus Lines for a terminal. And another Boston parking lot will 
vanish as John Hancock Life Insurance Co. expands. Already many cities are 
adopting measures to expedite the flow of peacetime traffic; New York, for 
instance, has created no-parking express streets, plans big downtown garages. 
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in addition to the usual face-saving 
concessions. Corporation taxes will be 
cut about $3,136,000,000 in the com- 
ing year. Individuals will get some $2,- 
784,000,000 worth of relief. 

@ What Bill Provides—The measure 
covers five main points: 

(1) Repeal the excess-profits tax on 
corporate incomes, effective Jan. 1, 1946, 
but retain for another year the carry- 
back provision which allows corpora 
tions to apply an unused excess-profits 
tax credit to the income of the pre 
ceding two years. This follows the pro 
visions of the Senate bill. The House 
had voted to cut the excess-profits tax 
to 60% in 1946 (present rate 85.5%) 
delaying repeal until 1947. 

(2) Repeal the capital stock tax and 
its companion the declared value excess- 

rofits tax. Both House and Senate 
Bills were agreed on this point. 

(3) Reduce the corporate normal and 
surtax by two percentage points (from 
40% to 38%) for corporations with 
incomes over $50,000, effective for 1946 
incomes. Reduce the corporate normal 
and surtax by four percentage points 
for corporations with incomes below 
$25,000, and adjust the notch pro- 
visions (covering income between $25, 
000 and $50,000) accordingly. This 
is a compromise between the House 
bill, which would have cut the normal 
surtax by four points for all corpora- 
tions, and the Senate bill, which would 
have left it at 40% for corporations 
earning over $60,000 and established a 
special schedule for those with smaller 
incomes. 

(4) Eliminate some 12,000,000 bot 
tom-bracket taxpayers from the rolls 
by allowing exemptions of $500 a per 
son against the 3% normal tax on in 
dividual incomes instead of a flat $500 
per taxpayer, as at present. 

(5) Reduce individual surtaxes by 

three percentage points in cach bracket 
On top of this, allow a flat reduction 
of 5% in the total normal and surtax 
after it has been computed by the new 
method. This provision follows the 
Senate bill. The House version would 
have cut surtaxes four percentage points 
with the additional proviso that every 
taxpayer was to get at least a 10% 
cut. 
e Excise Levies Stand—The final bil! 
repeals the use tax on automobiles, 
effective June 30, 1946, but does noth 
ing about wartime increases in excise 
taxes, leaving them to expire auto- 
matically six months after the end of the 
war is proclaimed. The House bill 
would have set July 1, 1946, as the 
cutoff date. 

The compromise bill also drops a 
Senate amendment that would have 

iven all corporations a minimum 
credit of $25,000 against their 1945 
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excess-profits taxes. The  Senate’s 
amendments providing special tax treat- 
ment for veterans are included in the 
new bill, however. 

e@ Net Result—The $5,920,000,000 re- 
duction in revenues is almost a billion 
dollars more than the $5,000,000,000 
limit that Treasury Secretary Fred M. 
Vinson recommended for immediate 
tax cuts (BW—Oct.6'45,p17), but even 
so, old-timers in Washington think that 
Vinson did pretty well. 

Tax cutting is notoriously hard to 
keep in hand, and any smart Secretary 
of the Treasury allows for at least a 
20% stretch when he makes his rec- 
ommendations. 


Contract Cleanup 


Government's settlement of 
war commitments moves faster 
than expected. Bulk of job may 
be completed by Jan. 1. 


Contract termination is the first, and 

in some ways the hardest, step in the 
whole process of cleaning up after the 
war production — Contractors 
and government officials alike started 
dithering about it almost from the mo- 
ment the first defense contract was 
signed. Now that the day of reckoning 
finally has come, it seems that termina- 
tion is causing fewer headaches than 
anyone expected. 
e First Report—Robert H. Hinckley, 
Director of Contract Settlement, sent 
his quarterly report—the first since V-J 
Day—to Congress this week with a grin 
on his official face. 

Although the job of negotiating set- 
tlements still is far from complete, 
Hinckley could report that his office 
had taken the V-J Day cutbacks more or 
less in its stride and that the govern- 
ment’s settlement machinery was grind- 
ing away at the load of work that the 
end of the war had thrown upon it. 

e Cancellations—Highlights of the re- 
port: 

With the end of the war, 113,000 
prime contracts involving commitments 
of $24 billion were canceled. 

Because of the lag in taking inventory 
and filing claims, the load on the Office 
of Contract Settlement has not yet 
reached its peak, but officials hope to 
get the bulk of the prime contracts set- 
tled before the end of the year. On 
Sept. 30, there were 103,000 prime con- 
tracts pending settlement, involving can- 
celed commitments amounting to $37 
billion. 

e Plant Clearance—In the sudden flurry 
of terminations after V-J Day, emphasis 
shifted from negotiating settlements to 


Next Year’s Taxes on Individual Incomes 


Individuals will get about $2,644,000,000 worth of income tax relief uy) ‘¢; 
the final version of the first postwar tax reduction bill. Here’s how next \ ‘ | 


taxes on individual incomes will stack up in comparison with the present | 


r———Married Person, Two Dependent | 


Net Income 


c7—— Single Person, No Dependents——_—_, 
Net Income 
Before 
Exemptions Present Law New Law 
Sens eee $23.00 $19.00 
De icctntibrccatone 115.00 95.00 
fe 460.00 380.00 
SRS 1,105.00 921.50 
Se ibieticchentsteienns 1,395.00 1,168.50 
Tie tecancesdeciccete 1,705.00 1,434.50 
DBR ccs rcericeteinns 2,035.00 1,719.50 
A iktisiccencies 2,385.00 2,023.50 
10,000..... 2,855.00 2,346.50 
| EN 3,145.00 2,688.50 
12,000..... 3,555.00 3,049.40 
13,000.. 3,990.00 3,434.25 
BOTT ccctcrnccesderiens 4,450.00 3,842.75 
i a 4,930.00 4,270.25 
ee Maiclanmticiasenaes 7,580.00 6,645.25 
Pe aiuibinednaccten 10,590.00 9,362.25 
50,000...... we 27,945.00 25,137.00 
100,000...... exeeseeeee 69,870.00 63,540.75 
200,000...... eereeeeeee 162,355.00 148,551.50 
| 444,350.00 407,896.75 
1,000,000.............c0cc000 900,000.00 840,146.75 


Before 
Exemptions Present Law WN. 
Se $3.00 
1,000. 15.00 
i istccimstilinntons 160.00 
Se 755.00 
Sees. 1,005.00 
{ Rae 1,295.00 1, 
een 1,585.00 a 
ee 1,915.00 1, 
I ER 2,245.00 1,8 
Bi cviedinshesduciets 2,615.00 2,1 
Be iaciiaiesesdiainisicsd 2,985.00 2,5 
eo ee 3,395.00 2,8 
ee 3,805.00 3,2 
ft etna 4,265.00 3,¢ 
De ietnteicisincendchies 6,785.00 5,8 
Ra cileicscttntinile 9,705.00 8,5 
50,000..........c000+.-.. 26,865.00 24,11 
0 68,565.00 62,3 
rE 161,005.00 147,2¢ 
500,000....................442,985.00 406,60 
5 eae onan 900,000.00 838,8 


getting government property out of 
private plants. The number of requests 
for clearance of termination inventory 
jumped from 4,400 in April to 15,300 
in September. In spite of this load, the 
government generally has been able to 
make good on its promise to get private 
plants cleared within 60 days after the 
contractor filed inventory lists. 

Of the 21,000 inventory clearances 

completed in the third quarter, only 
7% took more than 60 days (not count- 
ing those in which the contractor waved 
the time limit). And of the 16,000 re- 
quests pending on Sept. 30, less than 
3% had been on the books more than 
60 days. The record is about the same 
for removal of government-owned 
equipment. 
e Temporary Lag—The diversion of per- 
sonnel to clearance and reconversion 
work slowed down the rate of settlement 
immediately after V-J Day. As a result, 
the average monthly volume of canceled 
commitments settled dropped from 
$1.5 billion in the second quarter to $1 
billion in the third. Toward the end 
of September, the rate started picking 
up again, and officials hope to hit $4 
billion a month before the end of the 
year. 

Apparently, by V-J Day “most needs 
of contractors for training had been 
met.” By the end of the third quarter, 
more than 32,000 persons, representing 
about 20,000 firms, had attended the 
basic four-hour course in termination 
procedure sponsored by OCS. About 
4,000 persons, representing 2,900 firms, 
had attended the four-hour technical 


training sessions on contract settleiment 
accounting. 

e Financing—Interim financing scem; 
to be presenting no problems. OCS 
estimates that contractors have less 
than $3.5 billion tied up in canceled 
contracts, and a large part of this prob- 
ably is offset by government guaranteed 
loans and partial payments. 

During the third quarter, about 80” 
of the settlements (representing 41“ 
of the value) were made on a no-cost 
basis. The fact that the rush of termi- 
nations came in the second half of the 
year, when many contractors already had 
earned enough to put them into the 
excess-profits tax brackets, undoubted) 


has simplified things for OCS. Alto- | 


gether, officials estimate that the whole 
$37 billion worth of canceled commit- 
ments will sweat down to less than $3.5 
billion in settlements. 

¢ Troubles—All this makes a bright pic- 
ture, but OCS has its troubles too. lor 
one thing, there still is a sizable back- 
log of stubborn cases that will take 
months to clean up. Many of these in- 
volve big contracts with a swarm of 
second and third tier subcontractors. 
Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are proving 
particularly difficult. 

With the end of the war another 
trouble spot has appeared. The termi- 
nation teams usually consist of Army 
or Navy officers, and many of them 
now want to get about their civilian 
business. If the settlement process be- 
gins to string out, OCS may have to 
stop and train a new staff before it can 
finish the job. 
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Four solid proposals filed 
in federal court for sleeping car 
business ordered divorced from 
car manufacturing business. 


Two more firm offers for the Pull- 
man sleeping car business were laid on 
the line this week—one from Willard F. 
Rockwell, Pittsburgh industrialist, the 
other from a group of railroads. This in- 
dicates a lively time next week when 
the U. S. District Court in Philadelphia 
opens hearings on proposals for carrying 
out its order to divorce the Pullman 
sleeping car operations from car manu- 
facturing. 

The hie up of would-be buyers, at 

the moment: 
e (1) Standard Steel Spring Co.—One 
of four companies of which Rockwell 
is chairman, Standard offers Pullman 
$40,000,000 for the sleeping car busi- 
ness. This assumes that the railroads 
will exercise their options to buy some 
600 lightweight, modern sleepers, val- 
ued at $35,000,000, so that the total 
return to Pullman will be about $75,- 
000,000. On this basis, Rockwell would 
get about 6,200 heavyweight sleepers 
(including 2,200 tourist cars), along 
with the ten laundries and six repair 
shops that service the Pullman fleet. 

Under Rockwell’s proposal, the Pull- 
man Co., the car operating subsidiary 
of Pullman, Inc., would become a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Steel Spring. Robert 
C. Enos, president of Standard Spring, 
would be the new head. There would 
be no public sale of securities. Instead, 
Rockwell would get his backing from a 


banking syndicate headed by First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Other banks 
in the pool would in¢lude Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, Union Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, and National Bank of De- 
troit. 
(2) Twenty Railroads—Representing 
about 80% of the sleeping car service 
now operating in the U.S., this group 
of 20 roads offers Pullman $75,000,000 
“with modifications in certain respects.” 
This represents a limited acceptance of 
the proposition that Pullman made the 
roads more than a year ago (BW —Sep. 
16'44,p32). At that time, the roads 
were unable to get together, but when 
other bidders entered the race, the prin- 
cipal Pullman users reached a compro- 
mise agreement, Railroad men_inter- 
pret the “modifications” to mean that 
the roads will not go quite as high as 
$75,000,000 but will settle for a figure 
somewhere in that neighborhood. 
The plan proposed by the 20 roads is 
to let each carrier acquire ownership of 
the sleepers regularly used on its runs. 
The central company would then pro- 
vide operating service to the roads that 
wanted it and maintain a pool of sleep- 
ers that the roads could draw on during 
peak movements. 
@ (3) Chicago Syndicate—A syndicate 
headed by Glore, Forgan & Co., Chi- 
cago investment banking house, offers 
to pay book value of the sleeping car 
business assets less liabilities, deprecia- 
tion reserves, and obsolete inventory 
(BW—Oct.20’45,p74). Glore, Forgan 
would put in a new management and 
resell the Pullman Co. stock to the pub- 
lic at cost plus “a usual and customary 
underwriters’ commission.” 
e (4) Cleveland Syndicate—Otis & Co., 
Cleveland investment house, represent- 
ing a syndicate that includes Robert R. 


Young and Allan P. Kirby of Alleghany 
Corp., offers $75,000,000 (BW—Oct. 
13’45,p21). The Otis-Young group has 
announced elaborate plans for modern- 
izing the Pullman fleet and for spending 
half a billion dollars wooing tourist traf- 
fic on a grand scale. 

¢ Complications—There are plenty of 
cross currents to complicate the situa- 
tion. 

Theoretically, the railroads have the 
inside track, since Pullman service is 
tied in so closely with their operations 
that many passengers don’t know which 
is which. But there is serious opposition 
to railroad ownership of the Pullman 
Co., and the court is under heavy pres- 
sure to disqualify them as possible buy 
ers. The states of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, which have a big stake in the 
tourist trade, have petitioned the court 
to shut the railroads out and give the 
sleeping car business to an “independent 
and aggressive” management. 
© Rockwell’s Plan—If the railroads can’t 
get Pullman Co. themselves, they may 
be able to swing their weight in favor 
of some other bidder. Rockwell made 
his offer contingent on securing satis- 
factory operating contracts with the 
roads, and he tied on a string that may 
provoke some serious thought among 
railroad executives. 

His proposal is to cancel all contracts 
on Dec. 31, 1950, if the roads produc- 
ing two-thirds of the gross revenue from 
Pullman operations vote to terminate 
the agreements. In that case, the roads 
would be expected to take over all the 
physical assets of the Pullman Co. The 
result would be an arrangement almost 
identical with what the roads are now 
proposing on their own account. 

e Young-Kirby Position—Robert R. 
Young and Allan P. Kirby are on the 


DENVER LOOKS TO THE AIR 


Denver's huge $5,000,000 modification center for Army 
aircraft has been declared surplus and is awaiting a pur- 
chaser—with the city itself a possibility. Operated during 
the war by Continental Air Lines, the 90-acre plant boasts 
cight buildings, including two 600x400-ft. hangars and a 
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cafeteria—all built on city land leased to the government 
for $1 for the duration and six months. Though no 


formal offer has been made, the city contemplates leasing 
the plant, in sections or jointly, to airlines to provide 
overhaul and repair facilities for the entire Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Another prospect is that an organization of 
Denver businessmen may take over the project. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.’s Chair- 
man Robert R. Young has again 
done the unexpected. Despite pre- 
vious indication, it appears that he 
has no intention of staging any 
strong fight at this time in behalf of 
his long-cherished merger plan. 

Instead, Young bluntly admitted 

this week that, like the Van Swerin- 
gen brothers in their similar attempt 
almost a quarter century ago, he had 
met defeat in his recent efforts to 
weld the segments of the C. & O. 
family into a single system entitled 
to rank as the East’s third largest 
trunk line. 
e Offer Withdrawn—That Young 
had given up was tevealed ‘Tuesday 
in a formal announcement from 
C.&O.’s_ directors. This disclosed 
that the directors were immediately 
withdrawing their offer of last Aug- 
ust to exchange C.&O. shares for 
stocks of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate) and Wheel- 
ing & L ake Erie systems. 

The C >.&O. board attributed its 
action to (1) the determination of a 


C. & O. Withdraws Family Merger Offer 


“formidable group” of Nickel Plate 
preferred holders to oppose the sug- 
gested merger “before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and, if 
necessary, in the courts” in order to 
secure more favorable treatment, and 
(2) the fact that the group could 
“effectively defeat the plan even if 
the vast majority of the ae 
(Nickel Plate) stockholders . . . favor 
a 
e Will Renew P.M. Bid—C.&O. 
plans to renew last August’s offer for 
the Pere Marquette. However, even 
here some trouble may crop up. That 
road’s preferred stockholders have 
dividend-arrearage claims similar to 
those of the Nickel Plate group. 
Whether Young’s latest move 
means that he has definitely aban- 
doned his original C.&O. family 
merger plan and intends, as he 
threatened recently, to expand in an- 
other direction (BW —Oct.27'45,p68) 
remains to be seen. Many Wall 
Streeters still aren’t convinced that 
he has really given up the former 
idea. 


outs with most of the other railroad 
executives. ‘They can expect little sup- 
port from that direction, but Young 
and Kirby control the powerful Chesa- 
peake & Ohio as well as the Nickel 
Plate, Pere Marquette, and Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 

They can at least keep the roads from 

presenting a solid front. Young and 
Kirby also stand well with the Dept. of 
Justice, which is keeping a watchful eve 
on the progress of the Pullman divorce- 
ment. 
e Pullman’s Role—Some of the lawyers 
who have been reading the original de- 
cree in the Pullman case think that the 
key to the situation may lie with Pull- 
man, Inc., the parent company, rather 
than with the court. Although the court 
ordered Pullman to get rid of its sleep- 
ing car business, it didn’t undertake to 
dictate who the buyer should be. Law- 
yers think that the court may put the 
whole question of choosing the buver 
up to Pullman, reserving the right only 
to pass on the sale from an antitrust 
standpoint. The interim order, entered 
Mar. 22, 1945, in effect, commanded 
Pullman to negotiate a contract and 
then to bring it into court for final 
action. 

So far, Pullman has carefully stayed 
neutral, but railroad men think that if 
there is a free choice they can count 
on its cleventh-hour support. 


Lag in Lake Coal 


Whether upper lakes area 
can get needed fuel before end 
of season is doubtful. Grain is 
heading for all-time record. 


The upper Great Lakes region is 

going to be short 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 net tons of coal this year as com- 
pared to the 58,747,203 net tons deliv- 
ered last year, when the lake shipping 
season closes about Dec. 1. 
e Ore Moves as Expected—Iron ore 
shipments by Great Lakes freighters will 
reach 76,000,000 tons, the figure 
projected last spring—some 4,000,000 
tons fewer than were moved last year. 
The movement of grain from upper 
lakes to the lower lakes ports will reach 
well above the 16,228,880 tons moved 
during the 1944 season, a record-break- 
ing figure in itself. 

Lake shippers had set a goal of 51,- 
000,000 net tons of coal to be moved 
into the upper lakes region for 1945. 
That they are going to fall short is not 
the fault of the carriers. Boats have 
been standing by in coal shipping ports 
(Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, Lorain, 
Cleveland, Ashtabula, and Conneaut) 
waiting for coal cargoes. The two strikes 


by the coal miners, one in th 
and the one just ended, can be 
for the shortage. 

¢ Coal Requirement—A shipn 
51,000,000 net tons of coal ji 
upper lakes area by Dec. 1 ea 
by lake freighter is considere< 
tial for maintenance of indus‘ 
residential use in the Decemb 
period, when all traffic on the |: 
ceased. 

Just how close lake carriers ca 
to meeting the minimum coal 
ment this year depends now uy 
how quickly full shipments « 
will be received at the lake port, f; 
the mines and (2) weather coni(itio; 
during November. The Solid 
Administration has issued directi\ 
ing top priority to coal movement 
the West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
fields to the lake ports. 

That the estimated 76,000,000 ¢ 

tons of iron ore would be in the 
ers and stockpiles by December a. 
peared to be substantiated on (Oc: 
22 when with about six weeks to 0, 
a total of 68,662,298 gross tons had 
already been brought down. 
e Affected by Slowdown—The ore fig 
ure would be even greater except for 
a slow turn-around at both Cleveland 
and Buffalo ports resulting from a slow: 
down and eventual strike on the part 
of the tugmen. 

Where ordinarily an ore carrier can 

reach its dock in the upper stretches of 
the crooked Cuyahoga River at Cleve 
land in one hour, the vessels now must 
inch their way along its course, taking 
as much as three hours. At Buffalo, the 
ore docks could be reached by the 
carriers without the help of tugs, 
though docking was slowed up by a 
much as two to three hours. However, 
lake carriers could not be taken up 
the strong-current Niagara River to the 
steel mill ore docks at Tonawanda, and 
consequently the ore was diverted to 
other ports. 
e Grain Record—Shipments of | grain 
from the upper lakes region to the cle 
vators in the lower lakes ports totaled 
12,469,013 net tons by Oct. 1, with 
two full months of ship ing ahead 
Estimates of a movement PP Ty $00.00 
net tons of grain for 1945 are considered 
extremely conservative by the carriers. 

The cargo-carrying fleet on the Great 
Lakes includes 443 vessels under U. S. 
registry and 216 under Canadian regis- 
try. 

° Over-All Picture—The comparison of 
1945 with 1944 (in millions of net 
tons) shapes up as follows: 


Ore Coal 
73.8 41.2 
69.1 37.3 
90.9 58.7 
85.5 49.0 


Grain 
To Oct. 1, 
To Oct. 1, 
Year 1944 
Year 1945 (Est.) 


1944 
1945 
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ar Town Falling 


Oregon’s Vanport City 
is gradually being demolished. 
Contractors find brisk demand 
for scrap lumber and millwork. 


Sprawling, $26,000,000 Vanport 
City, the second largest community in 
Oregon, is beginning to fall under the 
plows of sledge-hammers, power saws, 
air drills, and other tools of demolition. 

Eighty-six buildings on a_ section 

roughly 40 acres are going down first. 
Some of them were trucked to the 
Bremerton (Wash.) Navy Center be- 
fore V-J Day (BW —Sep.8’45,p17). 
But peace halted that when the shift 
was half complete, and a new contract 
to demolish the rest of the condemned 
section was given to Matheny & Bacon, 
Seattle. 
e Least Desirable Is First—Actually, it 
isn’t much of a hole in Vanport City, 
the self-sustaining war housing center 
built on the outskirts of Portland to 
shelter thousands of Henry J. Kaiser's 
shipyard workers. The leveled area 
was marked as least desirable, farthest 
removed from recreation and _ business 
facilities of the community. 

Other areas are earmarked for ex- 
tinction, and some: actually have been 
vacated and boarded up, awaiting only 
a contract to raze them. 

Is it profitable to bargain for demoli- 
tion of these public housing projects 
on a salvage-payoff basis? As of the 


| moment, on the record of demand for 
‘salvage materials at Vanport City, the 


Seattle contractors would have to as- 
sent. 

¢Demand Proves Heavy—Before they 
started demolition work, they con- 
tracted for advertisements in Portland 


ae 
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newspapers. They had to cancel their 
advertising after it ran in two issues 
because the inquiries were so heavy 
that a foreman and two salesmen liv- 
ing on the project hardly could find 
time for sleeping and eating. 

The contractors offered for sale on 
the lot hundreds of plain, framed mir- 
rors at $1 each, inbuilt kitchen cab- 
inets, plasterboard, laundry trays, sashes, 
window sills, doors, and the like. None 
of this stuff carries an OPA ceiling, 
so there was no redtape involved in 
the matter of pricing. 

The lumber strike (BW —Oct.27'45, 

p100) sparked some of the demand for 
scrap lumber. When Vanport was 
going up, some lumbermen voiced a 
fear that the inevitable demolition 
would surfeit the market, to their 
detriment, with scrap lumber and mill- 
work. But existing shortages, aggra- 
vated by the strike, appear to have 
settled that question. 
e Panel Size Only—Matheny & Bacon, 
under terms of the Lanham act, can- 
not resell units in more than panel 
size. ‘That is, you can’t buy a roof, 
or a sidewall, or a section of a house. 
On the ground, the contractors erected 
a single unit from salvaged material and 
advertised it as costing $210, not includ- 
ing labor. It was the comeon for 
those who might be thinking of set- 
ting up living accommodations on 
mountain or beach property. 

None of the furniture goes with the 
salvage sales. That was first removed 
and stored, to be declared surplus. 
Vandalism in some of the vacated sec- 
tions is rampant. All the buildings suf- 
fered hard use at the hands of the 
migrant workers who lived in them. 
¢ Probably the Last te Go—Some relo- 
cated Japanese are living on the project 
now. These and the Negroes are segre- 
gated as much as possible. Their sec- 
tions probably will be last to go, but 


no project manager or housing author- 
ity official is going out on the limb by 
saying so. 

Matheny & Bacon has 120 days to 
clear the area. Most of the stuff is 
moving out piecemeal—that is, little of 
it in big lots to any one buyer. 


New Power Battle 


Public ownership struggle 
begins in Arizona, with private 
utilities and businessmen’s bloc 
allied for showdown fight. 


A fresh, unbloodied battleground is 
being prepared in the West for the 


protagonists of public and private 
power. 
e Clash in Arizona—Arizona, which 


possesses the statutory right to buy 
174% of all the hydroelectric power 
generated at Boulder Dam but is buy- 
ing none, is the scene of the new con- 
flict. Last week the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission got a whiff of the 
fight. 

For more than a decade the Arizona 
legislature thwarted efforts of public 
power enthusiasts to create a_ state 
agency with authority to accept 
Arizona’s share of Colorado River 
power allotted by the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act of 1928. A sympathetic 
special session last year ended the legis 
lature’s opposition, breathed life into 
the Arizona Power Authority, and 
authorized it to receive and distribute 
Boulder power, but not to sell it to 
retail consumers. 

@ Utilities Fight Back—While it has 
no mandate in law other than to en- 
courage use of electrical energy by 
making it available at low cost, the 
power authority is clearly embarked on 


After three years of bustling life, Vanport City is falling victim to the demolition ax. Loading up doors and panels to 
be sold as salvage, workers (left) prepare to rip down a 14-apartment housing unit—one of 86 buildings to be razed. 
And (right) a pile of well picked-over rubble marks the remains of what once was a heating unit. 
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LIFTING ITS OWN WEIGHT—HYDRAULICALLY 


Newest device for the Ford-Ferguson tractor is a handy light metal lift which 
permits the tractor to raise itself by its own power and ease the chore of tire 
and tread-width changing. The rear lift consists of a tubular frame, connected 
to the hydraulic-powered Ferguson three-link hitch. The forward end of the 
frame is fitted with U-shaped yokes that cradle the tractor axle. When power 
is applied, the frame is pulled backward, raising the rear treads four inches off 
the ground. The front end “jack” is a smaller frame, one end being placed 
under the axle, the other against the ground. It is hauled into a lifting position 


by a chain hooked to the rear unit. 


a mission to blanket Arizona with pub- 
lic power. The private companies, and 
with them a bloc of influential Arizona 
businessmen, have elected to fight. 

Gov. Sidney P. Osborn has been 
needling the private companies for 
four years with his charge that Arizona 
has the third highest utility rates in 
the United States. 

e Rates to Be Probed—Suddenly, with 
dramatic swiftness, the whole row is 
coming to a head. 

Last month the legislature decided to 
spend $50,000 for an investigation of 
the governor's charge. ‘The probe, to 
begin in January, is to be conducted 
largely by engineers of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Next, the power authority, which has 
been encouraging the organization of 
co-ops to market the energy it will re- 
ceive from Boulder under recent con- 
tract with the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, won an important contest before 
the Arizona Corporation Commission. 
e Sale Is Disapproved—Arizona Edison 
Co. had asked the commission’s permis- 
sion to buy the Tucson Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., a subsidiary which 
the Federal Light & Traction Co. has 
been ordered to shed. 

The a sale was fought shoul- 
der to shoulder by the power authority, 
the city of Tucson, and the Trico Elec- 
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tric Cooperative, Inc., recently organ- 
ized to market public power. 
e Tucson Begins Battle—The power au- 
thority wants to buy the Tucson steam 
generating plant and certain transmis- 
sion lines. The city wants the dis- 
tribution system that lies within its own 
metropolitan area, has in fact instituted 
condemnation proceedings in federal 
court. And the co-op, with an expected 
loan from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, wants to buy some rural 
transmission lines. In the aggregate, 
these purchases would embrace all the 
Tucson company’s properties. 
Without explanation, the corpora- 
tion commission disapproved the pro- 
posed sale. Although Arizona Edison 
plans an appeal to the courts, its loss 
of the first round leaves Tucson Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co. in a vul- 
nerable position with respect to the 
public power sharpshooters. 
e Condemnation Suit Filed—Having 
tasted blood, the power authority next 
day tackled the state’s colossus, the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., 
which enjoys 60% of the natural gas 
and electric power business in the state. 
The authority filed condemnation 
proceedings against Central’s steam 
generating plant near Phoenix and cer- 
tain transmission lines serving central 
Arizona communities, 


That maneuver echoed in t 
of the SEC last week when t! 
mission considered the propose 
competitive bidding of America 
& Light Co.’s 840,000 share 
common stock interest in 
Arizona Light & Power. 

e Bidders Get Notice—M. J. D« 

chairman, went to Philadelphia 

the power authority’s position 
record. The agency, he said, < 
ask SEC to prevent American 
from selling its holdings in 

Arizona at competitive bidding 
does want to serve notice on a 
pective purchaser that conde: 
proceedings are pending against 
ment of Central Arizona’s pr 

Municipal ownership, Doug 
added, is a question to be « 
locally and the authority is not takin 
part in activities looking to that end. 
e Businessmen Act—Also on hand 
the SEC session with pledges of $|, 
250,000, enough to establish stock con 
trol in the grip of local interests, wer 
spokesmen for a group of Phoeni 
businessmen headed by Walter R. Bim 
son, president of the Valley Nationd 
Bank (BW —Feb.17’45,p58). Theirs wa 
a frank effort to head off the publi 
power forces. 

On still another Arizona front, the 
public power people are enthusiastic 
over the prospective purchase by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of all the gen. 
erating facilities of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Assn., the biggest power 
producer in the state. 

Heavily indebted to the bureau, the 
association is drawing up a contract to 
settle the obligation by handing over 
a network of hydro plants at the Roos. 
velt, Horse Mesa, Mormon Fiat, and 
Stewart Mountain dams, smaller hyd 
plants along the association’s canal sys 
tem, a diesel, and a steam plant. The 
sale must be approved by shareholder. 


NO DYE, NO TAX REFUND 


The sort of state law that elicits vw 
ciferous protest from the interstate ai 
lines (BW —Oct.6'45,p40) is well illu 
trated in a recent decision of the 
gasoline tax division of New Mexic 
The state refused to refund _ taxes 
amounting to an estimated $55,000 to 
certain airlines on the ground that the 
gasoline had not been dyed black 

New Mexico, in common with nin¢ 
other states, requires payment of the 
state gasoline tax at the time of pur 
chase on all gas, makes a full refund 
when it is used for nonhighway pur 

oses. 

Catch in the New Mexico law is the 
provision authorizing the gasoline ta 
division to require dyeing of all gasoline 
on which refund is to be asked. 
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‘May I assist you, Sir?” 


ccording to one inventor, this is 
how you should help folks up stairs. 
irst you don a harness, then you 
pply a pressure-board, then . . . 
Oh, well... why go on? You get 
he point already. Some people just 
naturally insist on doing things the 
oundabout way. Personally, we're 
gin it! 

To prove our viewpoint, we’ve de- 
ised @ simpler way to do a certain 
ob. That is, preparing payrolls. 


*reR @ SON 


Stripped of complexities, free of per- 
plexing details, this system... unique 
of its kind . . . is called the Compt- 
ometer Check-and-Payroll Plan. 


Instead of endless posting, filing 
and paper-work, it requires merely 
a payroll check or a cash envelope. 
So quick, you can finish the payroll 
and get checks to employees in 
record time. So direct, you need no 
hard-to-find manpower or expensive 
machines, 


Device for Assisting Infirm 
Persons, U. 8. Patent No, 535,825, 
granted 1895. Patent description 
supplied upon request. 


Well worth investigating, don’t 
you agree? Get in touch with your 
nearest Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative. The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 1733 
N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


COMPTOMETE® 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 


Official records disclose thot when firemen 
answered a 2-alarm fire in a mattress factory, 
they found the Watchman blissfully sleeping 
on one of the company’s products. 


Does your Watchman give way to the 
temptation to 
sleep? You will 
never know until 
you install a DETEX 
Watchclock Sys- 
tem, which re- 
cords his activities 
throughout his tour 
of duty. Send for 
FREE DETEX 
Manvol. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. B-i/ 
Home Office, 76 Varick St.. New York 13, N.Y. 
Seles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


\ 
HECUGNITION 


The old optician’s sign was 
good point of sale advertis- 
ing. Your merchandise on the 
counter gets recognition only 
if properly identified. In 
use, products retaining their 
trademark are a guarantee 
of your quality and repeat 
sales. KAUMAGRAPH Dry 
Transfers,"Prestomarks, Em- 
bossed Seals, Lithography, 
meet every identification need 
from original design to point 
of sale. Kaumagraph will 
solve your trademark prob- 
lems by preliminary experi- 
ment. Send a sample of your 
goods today for a demon- 
stration. 


*Reg U.S. Pat. Off. “Kaumagraphs” 
are made only by Kaumagraph Co. 


KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 


The Wallace Plan 


Accent on foreign trade 
will feature Commerce Dept.’s 
reorganization now emerging 
from secretary's study. 


The long-awaited streamlining of the 
Commerce Dept. is about to get under 
way. 

Secretary Henry A. Wallace, after 

nearly six months study of various plans, 
will soon give Congress a blueprint for 
reorganization of the department with 
heavy emphasis on intensive develop- 
ment of world trade. Congressional 
leaders who have previewed the plan 
predict little opposition to making funds 
available to put the program in opera- 
tion. 
e FEA Tasks Transferred—Hint of what 
is coming was given two weeks ago when 
Wallace set up the new Office of Inter- 
national Trade Operation to handle ex- 
port controls and other important func- 
tions transferred to the Commerce 
Dept. from the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

The new agency, and its director, 
Arthur Paul, will find its present duties 
rapidly melting away as the need for 
export controls diminishes. But Wallace 
will use it as the nucleus for his per- 
manent foreign trade organization after 
decentralizing the present cumbersome 
Bureau of Domestic & Foreign Com- 
merce. All phases of the bureau's foreign 
work will come under the new office 
and an Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Trade will be appointed to super- 
vise it. Domestic commerce will be 
directed by an Assistant Secretary for In- 


PHYSICIST TO PHYSICIST 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, new director 
of the Bureau of Standards, who aided 
in the development of the atomic 
bomb, rockets, and radar, was born at 
Alamogordo, N.M., where 43 years 
later the first atomic bomb was to 
explode. Physics lecturer and professor 
at Columbia, Princeton, Pittsburgh 
universities he has been associate 
director of Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories since 1937, and consult- 
ant for the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. He succeeds Dr. 
Lyman J. Briggs, distinguished physi- 
cist, who since 1933 has piloted the 
bureau with which he has been asso- 
ciated for 28 years. 
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dustrial Economy. Small busi: 
have its own assistant secret 
will also have a hand in forei: 
e “Two-Way Trafhe”’—In rey 
Dept. of Commerce work in th: 
field, Wallace is embracing th 
ing new concept of this count: 
foreign trade problem. His pr 
based on “two-way traffic’ —t 
tually beneficial to the U.S 
every country with which we d 
theory behind this is that if t 
imports goods from other ¢ 
without any injury to our 
economy, we increase our dolla 
abroad. Thus other countries 
abled to buy from us. Our dolla: 
abroad has been a limiting fa 
U.S. exports. 

To overcome this “lack of b: 

Wallace calls for continuous eco: 
analysis of conditions abroad, tl 
ings to serve as a yardstick for | 
recommendations to the State 
and the ‘Tariff Commission. T) 
well as many other vital phases of the 
program, has been approved by Seldon 
Chapin, head of the State Dept.’s Office 
of Foreign Service. 
e Lower Tariff Barriers—In addition ¢ 
specific recommendations on the basi 
problem of increasing the supply of 
dollars abroad, the proposals will call 
for lowering of tariffs on certain prod: 
ucts, schemes to encourage foreign 
travel, foreign loans and investments, 
and foreign service transactions as well 
as trade concessions along the alread 
familiar lines of -the Good Neighbo: 
program. 

The commercial intelligence service, 
so useful in economic warfare and trade 
control during the war, will be restored 
to its fundamental job of providing ex 
porters with information on_forcigi 
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foreigi Luxurious lower-deck lounge of the Stratocruiser BUY VICTORY BONDS 
e . * 
London—660 minutes by Stratocruiser 
Some millions of Americans have recently developed by Boeing for big bombers and baggage and cargo. As a “‘commuter’’ 
made new friends in countries all around transports during the war. It has a maxi- transport, it can seat 114 passengers, and 
the globe. Many of those friendships will | mum cruising speed of 340 miles per hour _inall-cargo gc its 19/4-ton capacity 
continue to flourish. For there are ‘no and provides exceptionally low operating and easy-loading provisions make it out 
longer any ‘‘far-away places." The Boeing costs over a wide range of flying distances standingly efficient. 
Stratocruiser will measure in hours the | —from 300 to more than 3000 miles. E OEE ee ; 
dis . F a or any Of these kinds Of service, the 
aoe eee yan Most versatile of all large aircraft, its Boeing Stratocruiser offers the lowest di 
You would expect such an airplane from s double-deck desion and bie pay- ‘ 
. , SPACIOUS COURNS-GECE CERES ANC NG Pay rect operating cost per ton mile achieved 
Bocing—world’s leading builder of four- = joad capacity fit the Stratocruiser f nti 
— oa Capacity t the otratocruiser tor : aft. T -et th med 
° incraft. Di : Larned by any existing aircraft. To meet the nec 
engine aircrait, pioneer in supercharge almost every type of medium or long iaee 
| f h h Bx, for all types of feeder and main line oper- 
Pianes for Over-weather stratosphere = range operation. In the standard, domestic soln chee Macias eraneperts are also 
flight, and creator of the mighty B-29. version, 81 passengers may be carried —67 on the inde 8 *P 
And the Bocing Stratocruiser will not on the upper deck in large, comfortable y: 
wy oct ig is what you want and reclining chairs and 14 in luxurious seats : . . 
the airlines need. in the lounge—with ample luggage an ; 
T é , . . ee a eee | d The extraordinary performance of the Strat- 
he Stratocruiser brings a mew, un- cargo capacity. As a de luxe transocean ; be Boei 
precedented standard of performance, plane, the Stratocruiser will accommodate  °C°T™#Ser stems nase y from a5. joee 
operating efficiency and reliability. For 75 passengers on daylight trips or at night “#ples of ee? design, engineering an: 
makes full use of the aerodynamic, —provide 3 unusually spacious berths | ™anufacture. You can be sure that any air 
structural and mechanical advancements _ plus 15 additional seats—together with plane “Built by Boeing” is built to lead. 
, 1945 5 DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 


THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 63 of a Series 


_ 


tee 


Veh te. 
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GOOD WILL? 


The Borden Company chose Strathmore paper for 
Elsie because it makes a fine impression on her 
friends and fans. The Strathmore watermark is your 
assurance of that quality which will make an equally 
fine impression for you. 


STRATHMORE oz 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the 
reconversion program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Con- 
tinue to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 


firms, their trade connections ; 
eral standing. 
In addition, Wallace would 


date into the Commerce Dept 9 
all the commercial intelligence 1 Se 
now scattered among other c 
ments and agencies. Dubious al = 
accuracy of present Commerce |e) 
lists of more than 1,000,000 tori 
firms, Wallace wants them p: hea 
rechecked, with particular att 
given to the European data. 9 
@ Rivalries Reconciled—Directio: eve 
Commercial Attache Service, \ 
which the success of Wallace’s { reig rut 
trade program will hinge, for « ti wh 
had the makings of a bitter Byrnc.\\ 
lace cabinet battle. The two « - 
us 


ments now appear to be in subs 
agreement on what should be don 
the service. Both departments } 
agreed from the start that the | 
was in need of revitalization. It is 
derstood that agreement has bee: 
reached under which Wallace’s depart 
ment will appoint such new attache 
as are needed, train them, and direct 
their activities. But general administra. 
tion of the service will be under contro] 
of the State Dept. and it will have 
full diplomatic status. 

Attaches would be responsible for 
keeping trade lists up-to-date, for mak- 
ing regular “spot” analyses of conditions 
in the countries to which they are ac- 
credited, and for detailed surveys of 
markets by foreign countries as well as 
by commodities, 

e Emphasis on Speed—Speedy dissem- 
ination of the findings of the attaches 
through press releases, publications, and 
a weekly “newsletter” to American ex- 
porters and businessmen would be the 
responsibility of the Commerce Dept. 

If inquiries to the Commerce Dept. 
indicate that additional reports on any 
particular commodity in any specified 
country were needed, Wallace’s pro- 
posals call for sending specialists from 
Washington to supplement the work of 
the attache and conduct more extensive 
investigations. 

In this connection, advantage would 
be taken of recent legislation which 
permits rotating foreign assignments 
for key Dept. of Commerce personnel 
handling foreign trade promotion from 
Washington. This legislation will over- 
come the present inability of the Com- 
merce Dept. to get its men into the 
foreign field, and will remedy (with 
proper recruiting policies) the present 
deficiencies of the staff handling 
“country” and “commodity”  assign- 
ments, in so far as these stem from lack 
of foreign experience. 

e Data on Imports—Import guides and 
aids would be prepared by the Com- §@ 
merce Dept. as part of its program to B® 
increase imports. The guides would sup- 
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Plans we have for you promise a air conditioning and refrigeration experience — 


new kind of existence . . . in which Worthington is in an ideal position to coordinate | 
- you'll have more ** get-up-and- the many interdependent parts of an air condi- | 
- ‘ 64m go.” Places you'll be in...shops, tioning system. We make compressors, condensers, | 
~ Ct % : . . . . 
rece Pens restaurants, theatres, offices, fac- turbines, engines, pumps, valves, fittings 2 + we | 
0 toreig tories . . . will have a more comfortable, more can integrate them right to make a more efficient, | 
Proinpt healthy kind of air conditioning to make you feel more economical air conditioning plant. ” | 
nie more like working or enjoying yourself or what: If your business is planning on better air condi- | 
ti ever your purpose may be \ tioning — unit conditioners or a completely en- 
we I U ” . . . ; - S . ‘ Mens . . W rthin ™ 
ce, We're doing it now in the making of synthetic gineered system start thinking about orthing | 
e's forei rubber . . . helping to make # go further . . . and ton . . . because there's more worth in Worthinggon. 
= s what we've learned in that — and in hundreds of Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air | 
~ it other wartime air conditioning jobs — will help \ Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, 
al any us engineer better temperature for you. N. J. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 
uDSt int } : | 
don In addition to advantages of nearly 50 years of . for more than 50 years. | 
ents } 
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For Split-second Fluorescent Lamp Starting 


The Jack Rabbit, a new split-second starter with automatic 
no-blink cutout for 40-watt fluorescent lamps, is added to General 
Electric’s complete line of fluorescent accessories. This starter em- 
ploys a new principle in fluorescent lamp starting. Its split-second 
starting action is accomplished with higher operating efficiency than 
is obtained with any other instant-starting fluorescent lighting 
system. 

The Jack Rabbit brings new benefits to the fixture manufacturer, 
wholesaler and user. 

Fixture Manufacturers can provide split-second starting in fix- 
tures equipped with conventional low-cost ballasts. They may 
offer a selection of three variations of lamp starting for one fixture 
—conventional rS-4 starters, popular FS-40 Watch Dogs and now 
the SS-400 Jack Rabbit. 

Wholesalers may stock a minimum of fixture lines yet offer a 
choice of starting means. 

Users can enjoy split-second starting of their fluorescent lamps 
with high over-all efficiency. The Jack Rabbit provides approx- 
imately 13 per cent greater operating efficiency than high-voltage 
instant-starting ballast systems. 

For further details write to Section Q-1152-102, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All Girl Orchestra” Sun- 
day 10 P.M. EST, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. 
EST, CBS. “The G-E House Party” Monday through Friday 4:00 P.M. EST, CBS. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 


Out to Make Crime Pay 


A group of mystery write: 
cluding some of the fo 
names of that craft, has ralli 
der the slogan, “Crime do 
pay—enough!” Their org 
tion, Mystery Writers of An 
Inc., has dedicated itself { 
provement of their 
economic status.” 

In the first issue of Thir 
gree, the group’s organ, Pres 
Bayard Kendrick says, “\W 
cided there must be somet 
wrong with the publishing 
ness, now at a new peak, \ 
the average mystery writer 1 
write four books a year to « 
$40 per week—a salary of a 
diocre secretary.” 

Prospective members are 
formed that the average myst 
novel nets the author $400-S 
that the reprint sale nets 
same author $500-$750: and tl 
the average mystery pulp st 
nets only 3¢ a word. “These { 
ures are too low—especially | 
reprint figure,” goes the argum« 
of the organization. 

Figures compiled by the A 
thors’ Guild of the Auth 
League of America are cited 
show that the author gets on 
0.5¢ of the 25¢ that the custom: 
pays for a paperback reprint (B\\ 
—Oct.27'45,p78). 
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use of imports, facilities available in thi 


country for the use or sale of imp: 
and data on the economic contributi 
that these imports could play in 
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Stimulation of foreign travel wi 
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Ti 


ns 
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a 


be undertaken in a campaign, through 
embassies and foreign hostelries, to in- 


prove facilities abroad for Americai 
and reduce costs of travel through 


operation with travel agencies and trans 
portation companies. Foreign countries 
would be aided in making adequat 
presentations of their attractions for 


travelers. 


posals include provision for techn: 


r0- 


e Technical Assistance—Wallace’s pi 


ical assistance to foreign countries, W al- 
lace calls this “fostering the economic 


potential of foreign countries.” ‘| 
phase of the plan would be acc 


11S 


li- 


plished by “exporting” technical busi 


ness personnel for brief service abr 


as well as by encouraging domestic cor- 


porations to perform such servi 


through management contracts. 


Operations of this nature were widc'y 


carried on with the British Empire d\ 
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ing the war through the Joint Produc- 


tion & Resources Board, and with 
Latin-American countries through the 
Inter-American Aviation Training Pro- 
gram, the Inter-American Development 
Commission, the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and through the Foreign 
Economic Administration’s engineering 
and economic missions. 


Dam Funds Sought 


Request for $221 million is 
first step toward fulfillment of 
water treaty with Mexico. Joint 
construction is planned. 


President ‘Truman’s request to Con- 
gress recently for a public works fund 
of $221,842,000 for the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, plus $30,639,000 for public roads, 
civil aeronautics, and the International 
Boundary ‘Commission, was his _ first 
move toward fulfillment of U. S. obliga- 
tions under the water treaty with Mex- 
ico (BW —Mar.17'45,p31). — Ratified 
unanimously by the Mexican senate 
Sept. 28, the treaty now awaits only 
formal exchanges and promulgation. 
¢ Joint Construction—After a battle in 
the U. S. Senate last April, a summary 
of what works were to be undertaken 
was drawn up so as to avoid misunder- 
standings. ‘These included: 

(1) Joint construction of three dams 
(Agua Verde, Palafoix, and Falcon) on 
the Rio Grande where the river flows 
between Texas and Mexico. ‘They are 
expected to cost $86,000,000, with the 
U. S. paying $53,000,000. 

(2) Other dams on the Rio Grande 
in which the U. S. share is only $5,- 
000,000. 

(3) Completion of the Davis Dam 

and reservoir, down the Colorado from 
Boulder Dam, to be done solely by the 
U. S., at a cost of $41,000,000, within 
five years. ‘Truman asked for $10,000,- 
000 to get this started. 
* Multitude of Projects—The treaty, de- 
signed to settle the international con- 
troversy over division of the waters of 
the Colorado, the Rio Grande, and the 
tiny Tijuana River, contemplates the 
construction of a multitude of other 
works for which Truman asked initial 
appropriations. 

Works will include storage dams and 
reservoirs, diversion facilities, gaging 
stations, and canals along the two ma- 
jor streams, some at joint expense and 
some to be paid for by each country. 
Coordination of construction will be 
the responsibility of an international 
commission, created to administer the 
treaty. 
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A CURE FOR 


PAYROLL HEADACHES 


-A TODD PAYROLL SYSTEM 


A Todd Payroll System will keep 
your accounting department happy 
and your payroll records up-to-date. 
It not only cuts payroll work in half 
but also eliminates costly overtime 
in getting the records in shape for 
the Wage and Hour Inspector and 
other State and Federal agencies. 

Better switch to aTodd Payroll Sys- 
tem. With its help, any clerk can post 
employee statement or check, payroll 
sheet and individual earnings record 
all in one speedy operation. 

In addition to operating efficiency, 
it offers safety, control, and employee 


satisfaction. Can you afford not to 
know what it can do for your com- 
pany? Get complete details by mail- 
ing the coupon below. 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“We are very pleased with your 
system because it saves about 60% 
of our payroll posting time, and 
also saves considerable time in the 
all-around preparation of our 
weekly payroll...We really appre- 
ciate the many benefits which we 
are deriving from your system and 
we heartily recommend it to others.” 

Clyde Collins, Inc. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
Systems that speed quarterly reports, cut 


payroll posting time, increase accuracy and 
meet all State and Federal regulations. 


a 


Address tai 


City County State 


BW-11-3-45 


Seek Oil Abroad 


American companies press 
for competitive equality. Their 
plea and pipeline’s progress 
may influence action by Senate. 


Hard on the announcement of terms 

of the proposed new Anglo-American 
petroleum agreement (BW —Oct.6'45, 
p26), American oil companies have now 
taken two steps which may well influ- 
ence the Senate favorably when the in- 
strument comes before that body for 
ratification. For both tend to support 
the argument that favorable action is 
necessary in the developing fight for 
control of the world’s oil reserves. 
e Clearance for Pipeline—First was 
the announcement that Britain has 
given clearance to the plan for a 26-inch 
pipeline which Arabian American Oil 
Co. will build from its holdings in Saudi 
Arabia to Haifa, Palestine. Local off- 
cials in Trans-Jordan and Palestine, 
across which the long-disputed line will 
run, are expected to sign necessary pa- 
pers soon. 

Then came the 600-page report of 


eleven oil companies with some $2,300,- 
000,000 in foreign investments (93% 
of the total for all American oil firms), 
who informed the special Senate com- 
mittee investigating petroleum resources 
that strong governmental support is 
needed for their plans for foreign ex- 
pansion. 

e What They Want—Their major plea 
is for “the same freedom of action as 
foreign competitors to operate in ac- 
cordance with the laws and customs of 
foreign countries, regardless of their 
merits.”” And they also warn that Amer- 
ica, facing the definite probability of 
becoming a net importer of oil, may 
someday need assured foreign supplies 
to meet domestic requirements. 

The pipeline project of Arabian 
American (owned 50-50 by Standard Oil 
of California and the Texas Co.) has 
been enmeshed in governmental foreign 
policy for several years, for Saudi Ara- 
bian oil represents America’s biggest 
stake in the Middle East, site of the 
world’s largest estimated potential oil 
reserve. 

e Subject of Controversy First reports 
that the government wanted a piece of 
the company, matching British policy 
in nearby Iran, aroused a storm of do- 
mestic protest, with opponents ques- 


tioning the legality of such actio: 
under the guise of war eme: 
(BW—Dec.18'43,p22). The next 
was to have the government bui 
line to the Mediterranean, taking 
turn a 50-year option on 30,000,0( 
a year at 25% under the market 
for the oil (BW—Mar.4'44,p19). 
In the meantime, the first pro 
Anglo-American petroleum 
was in the works, so the Administ 
to keep the home front quict « 
these ticklish negotiations, agr 
call off the pipeline deal (BW-—-} 
44,p7). 
e Urgency Accented—Arabian Am 
figures that if it can bring out 2( 
bbl. a day, it will satisfy King Ibn § 
who gets a royalty of 21¢ per bbl. 
the agreement by which he gave 
company exclusive oil rights in hi 
main. Most of this will go to Euro 
markets—at least for a time. But 
impact of that much new oil on 
national markets (actually, the pip 


agri 


could operate more economical); 


300,000 bbl. per day) points up 


urgency of achieving the petrol 
“orderly de 
opment of the international petro] 


agreement's objective: 


trade.” 


The report to the Senate committ 


Fitting 500 families within an area 
of 325,479 sq. ft. (below), while hold- 
ing costs to the government maxi- 
mum of $1,400 per family unit, is a 
problem that Boston slum clearance 
engineers have been working on for 
three years. Last week they came 
up with the answer—a unique circus- 
tent pattern contaiimg a ] 3-story, 
central apartment and tapering off 
to an outer fringe of two story, sin- 
gle-family dwellings of five to seven 
rooms, . 

e To Avoid Congestion—One of the 
first postwar slum clearance programs 
announced, Boston’s project will 
house small families in the central 
building, thus keeping large families 
on the extremities to prevent con- 
gestion. More aie 


| are 
e al 


areas 
yund the single-family 
Ihe central building will have 
m areas on the roof for the 
cover only 2¢ of 
i compared with the 
| requirement of not more than 
While government 
public housing devote at 
ts to families needing 
ms, the Boston 


rea, 
tho sc} 

Sil &SAS 
eee 
iCast 


ToC 


Circus-Tent Pattern for Boston Slum Clearance 


project devotes 10% to large-family 
needs . When families in the central 
apartments expand in size, they can 
move to the houses on the fringe of 
the project. 

e Early Start Planned—Boston’s new 
project, on which work is expected to 


site hous 
Eas t Brool KI 
ingt mn Stre ets 
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Who wouldn’t look forward to a winter 
scene like this? Glistening white snow. 
The diamond-like sparkle of ice. The 
exhilarating tang of cold in the clean 


and healthful air. 


But when it comes to driving, snow 
and ice play the part of villains. They 
cause accidents, block transportation, 
delay construction, keep workers from 
their jobs. A serious matter, especially 
when post-war needs demand that 
traffic move freely and quickly! 

That’s why men in charge of high- 
way maintenance and construction 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


thank their stars for calcium chloride. 
Coarse sand or cinders treated with 
calcium chloride give unexcelled skid 
protection against icy roads. In con- 
crete construction — new or repair — 
Wyandotte calcium chloride in the mix 
cuts setting time, permits work even in 
freezing temperatures. 


Nor are the uses of this valuable 
chemical limited to winter. In summer- 
time, calcium chloride is ideal for 
doing away with dust on roads, drive- 
ways, parking areas, playgrounds or 
any unpaved surface. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Whatever it’s used for, Wyandotte 
calcium chloride can be depended upon 
for quick and efficient performance. 
And the huge quantities of other chem- 
icals that Wyandotte produces the year 
round give the same efficiency through- 
out the domestic and industrial scenes. 


andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Alkalies * Chlorine © Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals ¢ 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


A “MARRIAGE CEREMONY” PERFORMED WITH 
HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


Projectiles are fitted with “driving bands.”’ The main, but not the 
only, function of these bands is to rotate the shell. 

Years ago the bands were rolled on, later pressed on mechanically. 
Now most bands are squeezed on hydraulically. One slight pull on a 
2-way valve lever and powerful “fingers” compress the ring about the 
shell. Another pull and springs return the plungers to ‘‘open”’, ready 
for the next squeeze. Pressure at two or three shell positions and 
the job is done—fast! 

Hele-Shaw Fluid Power with its high oil pressure, ease of control 
and operation, is made to order for machines of this type. Learn 
all of the advantages of Hele-Shaw Fluid Power and go hydraulic 


on your next job. 


THE HE 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other 4 Products: &-Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck Auxiliaries, 
Lo-Hed Hoists, Diamond Face Grinders 


See Your Classified Phone Directory Under “4 LO-HED HOISTS” For Your Nearest Representative 


by the “Group on American Pe 
Interests in Foreign Countries” 
supports in effect the Anglo-A 
agreement, but emphasizes the 1 
for an aggressive, definite foreign 
e International Picture—Of tl 
major oil-producing regions out 
United States, American compan 
in one—the Caribbean. Russia 
clusive state control in the ( 
basin; British interests dominate 
Persian Gulf area, although A: 
companies hold large proved 1 
and the British-Dutch domin 
Netherlands East Indies regio: 
American companies becoming 
ingly important. 

Political risks, foreign exchar 
strictions, and discrimination in « 
tion and development are enum 
as obstacles which a firm American fo; 
eign policy could help overcome. 


Chicago Airport 
Board unanimously picks 
site adjoining Douglas plant for 
new $40 million superport. City 
hopes to get federal aid. 


Until very recently, a first-rate airport 
for Chicago had been little more th 
a hope in the hearts of city planne: 
Meanwhile, airline travelers leanc 
against walls and fences at the munici 
pal airport for lack of waiting-roo 
space, and airline executives calculated 
that within five years the field will | 
almost as overcrowded with commce 
cial plane operations. 

e Unanimous Choice—First step to get 
away from these conditions was vote: 
approval last June of a $15,000,0) 
bond issue for airport expansion. Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly promptly appointed an 
Airport Selection Board with full te. 
sponsibility. 

This week the board reported. It 

unanimous choice for the city’s princi- 
pal airport is the flyaway field that ad- 
joins the closed-down Army-owned plant 
at which Douglas Aircraft Corp. made 
four-engined cargo planes during the 
war (BW-—Jan.20°45,p58). 
e Near Park Ridge—Douglas Field is 15 
mi. northwest of the Loop, in an un 
incorporated district near Park Ridge. 
Ill. Present and projected superhigh- 
ways promise travel time considerabl 
less than the 50 min. now required for 
12 mi. to the present municipal air 
port. 

By relocating two highways and re- 
moving a few obstructions, the city c2 
obtain 5,235 acres. The terminal build 
ings in the middle of the field would 
occupy an oval area approximately 8,00!) 
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and agricultural matters will 
welcome the opportunity to 
confer with you, 


In Norfolk and Western Railway territory, all 
cards are on the table—face up. Industrialists who 
are seeking plant locations or relocations will find 
winning hands in this territory—for here are avail- 
able the elements which are essential to efficient 
and economical industrial operation. 

Situated between the Midwest and the Virginia 
seacoast and midway between the North and South, 
the richly productive area served by the Norfolk 
and Western offers: intelligent native labor, an 
abundance of all-purpose bituminous coal, a climate 
suitable for year ‘round operation, raw materials 
galore, a tax structure friendly to industry, ample 
water and power—and plenty of room to grow. Add 
to this the territory's proximity to the great con- 
suming areas of America, its accessibility to the 
markets of the world through the ice-free port of 
Norfolk, Va., the Precision Transportation of the 
Norfolk and Western—and you have a hand that’s 
plenty hard to beat. Our cards are on the table— 
face up. 


Meorfoth a Westerre 


RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 


| 
| 
| 


5,000 Refrig. Food Lockers 


COMMUNITY REFRIGERATION 


CENTER Serves Over 15,000 Customers 


Pat Denham's model plant, covering an en- 
tire block at Oklahoma City, provides ten dis- 
tinct services: it has the world’s largest 
food-locker system, safekeeps 10,000 furs, oper- 
ates a general freezer storage, makes crystal- 
clear ice, processes all kinds of foods, does 
quick-freezing, sells frozen foods, runs a restau- 
rant, has a gas station, and includes a big 
laundry. Frick refrigerating, ice-making, and air 
— equipment carries all the cooling 

s. 
Bulletin 126 tells how any 


town or city can 


— from a similar COMMUNITY REFRIG- 
RATION CENTER. Write for your copy now. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Each R. C. Allen adding ma- 
chine delivers swift, accurate, 
lifetime figuring power. 

ONLY R. C. Allen machines 

have all these features: 

visible total dials « automatic 

clear signal « light touch keyboard + 
two-color ribbon + permanent type 
alignment + and smart design. 


by 4,500 ft. and would be rea 
a tunnel. Airlines would erect t! 
gars on 1,647 acres that are ; 
for rental. 
e Long-Range Planning—Runvy 
tangential type are favored, ext 
out from the terminal area like ; 
legs. Eight runways would be 6, 
long, twelve 7,700 ft. Two of the 
could be extended to 17,000 ft. 
The field is designed to meet a 
ceivable needs that might arise by 
Cost of the new field is estim 
$40,000,000 with federal and 
grants in aid counted on to 
ment the city’s funds. Good 
crat Kelly expects that the Adm 
tion will sell the existing Doug] 
to the city for a song. 
e Island Plan Rejected—Selection of {| 
Park Ridge site was made when «: 
neering studies showed that to bui 
downtown lakefront island airport \| 
some enthusiasts have been plugging 
would be impracticable, and to bui 
an airport on the north or south sic 
would cost from $80,000,000 to $120. 
000,000. 


All-American Link 


Bus line asks ICC approval 
of deal for Eastern Trailways 
in program to establish rival 
for Greyhound Lines. 


All-American Bus Lines took step 

this week to fasten into place anothir 
small, but important, piece of the na- 
tional bus system that it is methodically 
putting together as a major competitor 
for Greyhound lines. 
e Completes 1944 Deal—All-American 
asked the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission to approve its application for 
purchase of Eastern Trailways. This 4(3- 
mi. route, with only 16 buses, has been 
practically in A.A.’s lap since early last 
winter when A.A. began expansion. 

First step in A.A.’s program of build- 
ing a national system was to purchase 
Northern Trails. Northern Trails alread) 
held an option, secured by a $20,000 
advance, to purchase Eastern Trailways. 
Now A.A. says that it is ready to tak 
up the option and pay a total of $97. 
600 for the eastern link, if the ICC will 
approve. 

The purchase price will be paid to 
Aaron E. Greenleaf, who pioneered 
in intercity bus transportation in Kan 
sas. Greenleaf formerly owned about 
one-third of the Southern Kansas Stage 
Lines, which the Santa Fe Trails Trans- 
portation Co. took over in 1935. 
e Link to Washington—Addition of 
Eastern Trailways links the New York- 
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heating equipment or laundry tubs, farm fence or cooking utensils—on anything made with steel 


On whatever you buy that’s made 
with steel, look for the U-S-S Label. 
This label is your guide to good 
steel . . . steel backed by all the 
engineering skill and manufacturing 
knowledge of the world’s foremost 
steel makers, The U -S-S Label helps 
you get your money’s worth. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING... 

United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 
on the Air. American Broadcasting Company 


coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper 
for time and station, 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire to identify their goods with the U-S-S Label may 


obtain full information on request, Address United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary Companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION e® FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
ENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
OMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Said the Young Printer to the Old Timer: 
What's “air drying” in the paper business? 
Sounds to me like a hair dresser. 


Said the Old Timer to the Young Printer: 


It’s an additional process used only at mills making the finest 
paper. It makes the paper stronger and improves the surface 


for writing and erasure. 


** After the paper is dried and rolled off 
the Fourdrinier machine, it’s put through 
another machine about half the size of 
a house. First it goes through another 
vat of sizing and then up and down and 
overa series of rollers while hotair blows 
on it from above and below. The paper 
is not under tension, and the rolls are not 
heated. Ordinary papers don't get this 
additional strengthening treatment.” 

And that's only one of the many ad- 
ditional processes and materials that make 
Parsons papers better. All Parsons papers 
ate made with stout cotton fibers, to 
stand up under use and abuse. 


Parsons ledger papers and card stocks 
for record-keeping purposes (technically 
known as index bristols) are not pasted- 
together sheets, but are single, solid 
pieces with both the necessary flexibility 
and “*snap’’. An erasure not only leaves 
the same color, but a smooth, hard sur- 
face as well, capable of taking a re-entry 
from pen, pencil, typewriter or book- 
keeping machine. 

When you buy record-keeping papers, 
card or ledger, specify Parsons. Then 
you'll have the best there is in a cotton 
fiber paper for this job where paper takes 
a beating and has to be good. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Pacific Coast service of A.A. to \\ 
ington, D. C., via Emmitsbur:, \ 
where Eastern’s New York-Wa 
and A.A.’s East-West service 
A.A.’s petition to buy Easte: 
the ICC with two A.A. deals 
The other is the request to 
A.A.’s purchase of 51% of the Buy; 
ton Transportation Co. stock for s 
500,000 (BW—Aug.11'45,p48) 
Approval of both deals, which 
bus industry confidently expect 
come through early in 1946, wo 
A.A. 13,826 miles of unduplica 
routes: Consolidation of A.A 
Northern Trails left unduplicat 
ice of 5,023 route mi.; the Bu: 
bus lines operate about 8,400 rout 
and Eastern Trailways, 403. 
e New Equipment Ordered—(\_\ 
president, I. B. James, who resigned 
presidency of the Burlington bus 
to head A. A. (BW—Feb.3’45,p62 
that by next spring A.A. will h 
placed with new buses all but 18 of 7: 
minimum-luxury buses that A.A. | 
year ago. When and if the Eastern |) 
ways and Burlington deals go th 
A.A, will be operating 373 coach« 
The company has ordered 109 n 
buses, including 46 from General Amc. 
ican Aerocoach Co. This bus buildc i 
owns about 12% of the stock of A.A. 


WARTIME BAN RELAXING 


Nevada, which derives income by a 
cepting human nature as it is, rath 
than as it should be, is struggling wit 
problems incident to the reconversionf§ 
of legal prostitution. 

Outlawed during the war by order 
of the Federal Security Agency, prost 
tution has reportedly been legaliz 
again in Lovelock and other smaller 
cities. Now the city council of Winn 
mucca, asserting that the city is being 
unfairly discriminated against, is con- 
tending with the FSA for the privileg 
of reopening its restricted district. 

Reno, because of the proximity 0! 
an Army air base, probably will keep it 
prohibition for some time, since mil: 
tary authorities can impose a damaging 
penalty by declaring the city out of 
bounds for Army personnel. 

Nevada’s approach to the issue of 

legalized prostitution is that giving it 
legal status achieves “incomes for girls, 
profits for the syndicates which rent 
space, fees for inspecting physicians, 
emotional release for migrant males, 
elimination of police graft.” 
The city ordinances provide for rcg- 
istration of the women, who are pre- 
sumed to be independent merchants. 
Advocates of the system contend that its 
advantages are supervision, freedom 
from delinquency problems, rapes, white 
slave rings, and street solicitation. 
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. to Wag 


Another Graham? 


Car now being designed by 
Stout may be added to Kaiser 
and Frazer offerings, under the 
Graham-Paige nameplate. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp., pro- 
enitor of the newly organized Kaiser- 
Francs Corp. (BW-—Sep.29'45,p19), 
may, after all, produce an automobile 
with its own nameplate. If reports 
circulated in Detroit pan out, this 
would add a third to the line of cars 
which already includes the Kaiser 
(which Kaiser-Frazer will build) and the 
Frazer (which Graham-Paige will build). 
Stout Is Designer—As the trade heard 
the story this week, the new car is now 
being designed by William B. Stout. 
It is far more advanced in concept than 
either of the two cars scheduled to come 
off the assembly lines next spring at re- 
cently acquired Willow Run. 

Reminiscent of the Scarab, experi- 


MAN-MADE RIVERFRONT 


This Control Unit for the 100 Hp. Reliance VxS 
Drive, operating from the plant's A-c. circuit, 
provides infinite speed adjustments for the United 
12° Two-High Hot Breakdown Mill shown above 


Memphis, prodded by industries seek- 
ing riverfront sites, has obtained the 
promise of an early hearing by the 
Mississippi River Commission on an 
$18,000,000 proposal to create new 
harbor facilities. The project would 
make 9,000 acres accessible by navi- 
gable water by damming the Tennes- 
see Chute, one of the arms of the 
Mississippi which divides to create 
President Island. A canal bisecting 
the island would serve 1,100 of these 
acres. Levees would give floor pro- 
tection to the new industry sites, and 
water in the canals would be main- 
tained at regulated levels by conduits 
in the dam proposed to separate the 
Chute from the main river channel. 
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When Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation chose Reliance 
VxS Drive to operate the specially designed hot break- 
down mill in its North Chicago plant, it secured these 
advantages: With V*S Drive, the mill can be adjusted 
quickly and easily for any process and speed can be 
changed at will to suit the material and the requirements 
of the job. 


Wherever such flexibility of operation is desired, it can be 
obtained—without clutches or gears—by the use of V*S 
Drive. VxS is an all-electric adjustable-speed drive, operating 
from A-c. circuits. Starting, stopping and speed changes 
are controlled from nearby or remote stations. Automatic 
reversal is available at any point desired. 


For information on how Reliance V*S Drive may help 
you to speed production and cut costs, call the nearest 
Reliance office or write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Birmingham © Boston ¢ Buffalo e Chicago « Cincinnati « Detroit « Greenville 
® Houston « Kalamazoo « Knoxville « Los Angeles * Minneapolis « New 
Orleans « New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. « Rockford, Ill. 
@ St.Louis « Sanfrancisco @ Seattle ¢ Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 


RELIANCE*: MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


You will see more and more busy concrete mixers these days—little 
fellows and giant production machines—growing recognition of the 


economy inherent in durable, low-annval-cost concrete construction. 


Both Strength and Beauty 


Concrete is the most versatile of 
construction materials. It has the rugged 
strength needed for the largest dams, 
reservoirs, power plants, docks and 
warehouses, yetcan be readily molded 
to the sinewy grace of a cathedral 
spire or the delicate tracery of a 
temple dome. 


Strong Paving or Fine Floors 


Concrete builds strong, enduring 
pavements to carry the nation's millions 
of motor cars and trucks; for takeoffs 


and landings of giant air transports. 
And out of the same mixers come fire- 
safe floors adding comfort, charm and 
security to dignified mansion or cozy 
cottage. 


Economy in Three Ways 


Whatever you build, a beautiful 
new home, factory, hospital, school or 
an expressway, street or airport, con- 
crete offers the fundamental advan- 
tages of low first cost, low maintenance 
expense, long life and low annual cost 
—the true measure of construction 
economy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A 11 A-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scien- 
tific research and engineering field work 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


mental car which Stout built in lim ‘eq 
quantity a decade ago (BW—Feb.: 
p9), the new Graham-Paige has it 
motor in the rear and a baggage 
partment in the front. The driver .it 
well toward the front, commandi: 
fuller view of his driving field tha: 
possible in cars of orthodox desig: 

The powerplant for this vehicle \;\| 
likely be the Skinner engine, which 
Jack & Heintz of Cleveland is bu:\d- 
ing (BW—Oct.13’45,p66). 
© Weight-Reducing Factors—The body 
of the car, as it is now laid out, \/j] 
be largely sectioned in plastic built onto 
a steel frame. Reports are that Ow: i1s- 
Corning Glass Co. will build the plastic 
parts in its plant at Newark, Ohio. Dics 
for the plastic sections have reporte«ly 
been ordered. Use of the plastic scc- 
tions and the light Skinner powerplant 
might hold weight down to around 
2,050 Ib., which compares with about 
3,000 Ib. for a conventional smaller 
car. 

There was some talk earlier of calling 
the car the Stout, and conceivably this 
might ultimately be done. 

e In Middle Bracket—Apparently Gra- 
ham-Paige figures on fitting the new 
car midway between the low-priced 
Kaiser, and the Frazer, which appears 
to be aimed at the medium market occu- 
pied by Buick, Chrysler, Mercury, Olds, 
and some offerings of Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, Hudson, Pontiac, Nash, and DeSoto. 

In any case, it is not expected that 
the new car will appear before the 1947 
model season, Graham-Paige and Kaiser- 
Frazer presumably have a job on their 
hands getting out two new cars for 
this model year without trying to intro- 
duce a third one as well. 


FRUEHAUF EXPANSION 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. of Detroit has 
joined the list of automotive indus- 
trialists moving to decentralize their 
operations (BW-—Jun.9’45,p54). On 
Oct. 31, Fruchauf announced plans for 
a new factory, to be built on a 200- 
acre tract in the Cleveland area. The 
piant will cost about $3,000,000 and 
will double the company’s present out- 
put of about 3,000 trailers a month. 
Employment will be given to 2,000. 
Buildings projected include an office 
structure, a service building, and the 
main assembly line building (300 ft. 
by 3,000 ft.). 

Fruehauf, gaining its prominence 
largely through the patented auto- 
matic coupling owned by the Fruehauf 
family, is the largest buiider of com- 
mercial trailers. 

In addition to the main operation at 
Detroit, Fruehauf has plants in Los An- 
geles, Kansas City, Kan., Fort Wayne, 
and Cedar Rapids. 
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2 OREE treasure hunters who search for 
“liquid gold” are well prepared to probe for 
it miles deep under water, through rock, through 
both. When this picture was taken, modern drill- 
ing equipment, Cooper-Bessemer Diesel powered, 
had already reached down 13,000 feet beneath 
that placid water, aiming straight for the treasure 
believed to be there. 


As men search for oil, equipment builders, too, 
are searching . . . searching for and developing 
new ideas, new tools to broaden the field of oil 


exploration and recovery. 


At Cooper-Bessemer there are newly developed 
Diesels—modern, compact, lighter weight power 
units that will help to make ultra deep drilling 
practical, safe, profitable. Already these new 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 


reasure Hunt...Miles Under Water 


Diesels are providing dependable, efficient power 
for probing deeper into the earth than ever before. 


Power problems of today and tomorrow never 
get yesterday’s answer at Cooper-Bessemer. Here, 
engine research and development is a continuous 
program ... often a jump ahead of industry’s own 
advances. It’s just another reason why power users 
can always count on Cooper-Bessemers for top- 


flight performance on land, at sea, and on the rails. 
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E I N A N Cc E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Stock Market Drifts Uneasily 


Although yields are better now, traders are worried over 
near-term outlook as prices near 1937 peak. Wall Street is dis- 
turbed over profit-taking, speculative scrambles, thinness of shares. 


Have stocks finally hit levels which 
discount too much, too soon? 

Will higher wages and strikes com- 
bine further to slow reconversion and 
sharply lower 1946 corporate profits 
despite lower taxes next year? 

If inflation is really around the cor- 
ner, why do high-grade bond yields re- 
main near record-low levels? 

Why do the rail stocks persist in 

lagging if such heavy industrial produc- 
tion is in the cards for 1946? 
e Worry Abounds—These are only a 
few of the questions springing up to 
worry the large and small stock buyers 
operating out of the board rooms of 
the Wall Street, LaSalle Street, and 
Montgomery Street brokerage houses. 
Many of the “professional” traders are 
worried, too, and the joint uneasiness 
has finally succeeded in dampening, at 
least temporarily, all the earlier display 
of exuberant bullishness 

Early this week both groups were still 
more nervous over the near-term out- 
look. Even with an additional week end 


to consider the questions, few were yet 
willing to lay cash on the line to prove 
that they had found the right answers. 
@ Peace: A Bullish Factor—Stocks, as a 
result, continued their earlier drift to 
lower levels as this week opened. Espe- 
cially noticeable was the increased will- 
ingness of many investors to follow the 
advice recently flowing from the pens 
of more and more market letter writers 
and indulge in profit-taking sales. More 
and more caution also was being shown 
when it came to taking advantage of 
Monday’s lower prices to increase com- 
mitments, even purchases for the long- 
term pull. 

Wall Street generally still sees noth- 
ing in the over-all picture to warrant an 
current change in its oft-repeated unani- 
mous opinion that — so far as the 
stock market on a longer term basis is 
concerned, is fundamentally a very bull- 
ish factor (BW—Aug.18'45,p79). 

e Reaction Expected—The immediate 
outlook, however, is apparently quite 
different, at the moment at least. One 


reason for this is the sharp, almost 
terrupted, rise (over 14% in the 
of Dow Jones industrial stock pri 
dex) that the stock market has en 
since the Jap surrender in mid-Ai 

There are strong indications t)) 
period of price reaction is overduc 
and that under the Dow theory a 
nical “intermediate decline” inv 
the loss of one-third to even one-h 
all the gains scored since mid-Aug) 
well within the realm of possibility. 

The possibility of a sharp tech 

reaction, however, isn’t the only | 
worrying investors when they view | 
near-term outlook. Despite the d 
ing trend during the closing wec! 
last month, average stock prices in 1 
groups are exceeding 1937’s highs (t 
page 46) or are within striking dist 
of them. And it is evident that the 1m. 
ket as a whole has been meeting more 1 
sistance as it has been climbing 
to the peak of eight-and-a-half years 
ago, the set ee since the breith 
taking plunge of stocks in the fall of 
1929 touched off the greatest depics- 
sion in history (chart). 
e Better Yields Now—From a stand 
point of income, stocks at prescnt 
prices, though on the whole close to 
1937 highs, are proportionately consid 
erably more attractive than they were 
then. 

Back in 1937, based on Standard & 
Poor's records, industrial common 
stocks offered a yield of only 3.22 
compared with the 3.28% obtainable 
from investment-quality bonds, and rai! 
stocks only 2.88% against 3.49% for 
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permitting early 


There have been tremendous increases 
in medical knowledge and _ skill, and 
many improvements in diagnosis and 
technical care. 

But remember, medical science can 
cure cancer only if it is discovered early, 
before it has a chance to grow or spread. 

No medicines can cure cancer. [e- 
ware of quacks and those who promise 
to cure cancer with drugs or other un- 
proved methods. 

Only three things can check, destroy, 
or remove cancer. . . X-rays, radium, 
surgery, used singly or in combination. 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 

If you wish more complete informa- 
tion, Metropolitan will send you, upon 
request, a free booklet, “There Is Some- 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
ployees will benefit from 
understanding these impor- 
tant facts about cancer. 
Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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200 1—Any unusual lump or thickening, Here's hopeful news. These danger sig- 
especially in the breast. nals do not invariably mean that you 
2—Any lereguler or unexplained bleed- have cancer, They are signs that some- 
ing. thing is wrong; that ey seg have an 
175 SiMe die: Mak doce not heal, per- — examination by a competent 
ticularly when it occurs about the mouth, - . s 
tongue, or lips. At one leading cancer clinic, 88 out of 
E 100 women who came for examination 
4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- because they recognized a warning sign 
150 plained indigestion. : proved not to have cancer. 
ae at + poy in the form, size, The important fact is they were exam- 
or color of @ mole or wart. ined and relieved of worry, while the few 
6—Any persistent changes in the nor- who had cancer increased their chances 
125 mal habits of elimination. of a permanent cure. 
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Common Stocks Near 1937 Peaks 


The still unchecked 1942-45 bull 
market has finally brought average 
stock prices within striking distance 
of their 1937 boom peaks. But that’s 
only the over-all picture. Actually, 
few individual issues have exactly 
conformed to the general pattern. 
Many bellwethers of the Big Board 
remain well under such highs. Just 
as many other shares now command 
moderate to very substantial pre- 


miums above their best prices in the 
five-year boom that finally collapsed 
in 1937. 

The mixed performance is well 
illustrated in Standard & Poor's 
weekly stock price indexes covering 
51 individual groups tabulated be- 
low. Based on average 1935-1939 
prices, these clearly show which have 
been the laggards and which have 
been the pace-makers. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE GROUPS 


Issues Mid- 1945 
Making Up 1937 Oct. a a 
Group Group High 1945 High Low 
402 eer rer 139.8 133.3 133.3 196.7 
354 POND ean cedoees piuce bica kay ncdebeads 140.7 135.9 135.9 198.6 
116 Es * OT ME Sods nate corccaneds 153.7 123.3 123.4 97 
191 “Consumer goods” shares..............++:. 131.2 146.9 146.9 114.8 
20 0 SES ea ae eee 171.1 146.7 149.7 116.1 
28 CE ckkinvnseesdvilecdenacksencedmamen 136.0 114.9 114.9 93.2 
INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 
6 Agticultural machinery...........-2essccecs 165.7 140.4 140.4 115.7 
Rg Aircraft manufacturing. ............cseccce. 140.7 144.1 144.1 110.0 
5 Air transport. . pie ds Keds et hondeveeny 165.0 493.5 507.4 302.7 
9 Me ROUND as 6 5k 6a dbé Sin inn Ska eRS 135.8 321.7 321.7 178.1 
7 I de ehh is davesinntOeed cadence 146.4 151.4 152.3 124.9 
13 Auto parts & accessories...........-.cccece 145.4 160.5 161.4 124.3 
4 Building materials—cement................. 176.4 153.3 157.3 115.5 
8g - ™ OGG 6 accccccsdcdecese 158.7 141.7 143.7 106.3 
15 CES cc cusdaseéedié bar dtlinssc cated 128.7 127.2 128.4 104.2 
g RAE. cacwesscseshedeedstaardteabécestumen 150.9 200.1 201.5 169.6 
6 CORON ninncednwdaddsinn tant ees cietne 120.7 103.3 104.0 85.5 
7 CEE cctncdecusenenceketsleensanennuaaken 188.7 111.4 111.4 87.2 
9 Kk SR ses eer 114.7 27.3 127.3 99.5 
7 Miectvien) qquigdiemt. . 0k ss cies sc ccccses 158.0 124.4 126.9 98.3 
3 Pe ren) Pe Ee eee FOr ere 168.3 212.9 212.9 148.6 
7 PERN CU so cv.dotd nrc vawsedinesea 139.8 97.1 104.0 79.8 
10 Foods--baking & milling.......... 124.0 149.3 149.3 111.9 
3 Ce SNe 6 ck 6 nccecassvdsvens 132.4 187.7 187.7 145.6 
5 * CE SRR 5 din va 056 6 56 ds or shinnde 144.0 173.6 173.6 139.5 
3 Gebd een Cea on wb bc Weenies d énideuccesa 96.8 99.6 103.4 76.5 
6 Household furnishings... ... je Se eoeransceccce 135.0 181.1 183.9 140.3 
15 Investment compamies.............2seseeees 163.4 164.1 164.1 123.4 
5 le Oe We xo boca dees cecedceue. chacavsdcs 170.25 114.7 114.7 92.8 
3 PORE Ee eens ee en 187.0 158.2 161.5 124.0 
15 TOE T CCT TOOT OT Cte ee eee 160.0 130.1 130.1 99.7 
5 Dees =e. 6 istic senna ce ses odes 196.7 148.3 151.3 103.2 
8 Mining & smelting (misc.)........-...+--+. 159.0 91.7 91.7 70.1 
5 Office & business equip.......... 141.1 126.0 130.4 102.8 
14 ee Per er er er ee eee 145.9 135.3 135.3 117.9 
6 PURE. nn vba tetaneud dada 237.4 227 .6 227 .6 158.1 
5 Printing & publi SO 168.4 234.0 240.0 120.5 
2 Radio PS eS eee 146.3 190.3 196.9 136.7 
10 Railrend equipment... ... 2... cccsccccccsccses 176.3 135.4 136.7 106 4 
8 Retail trade- —dept. stores... 2.2... .eseeceee 159.0 198.8 199.4 130.3 
6 5¢, 10¢, $1 chains.. 131.0 18.4 118.4 95.5 
5 food chains 120.0 182.7 182.7 121.5 
3 le We cdeatadetesseectsne 144.2 173.2 176.0 131.2 
6 Shipbuilding ....... 132.1 154.1 154.1 129.7 
5 Shipping ...... Agus ode mb teeahsaeeh es aee 176.9 346.3 350.2 265.1 
5 Shoes A fo * 117.7 118.7 118.9 100.6 
2 — & eanibitie a a a ee SO ee 122.6 133.9 133.9 115.6 
7 Soft drinks & confectionery...........+-.... 131.1 153.2 153.2 117 8 
11 ay 9 d'bGe Jae e's Shb6bs Keds oo @ « Peeceee 184.6 132.2 132.2 95.9 
8s PPT OTT TT. ere Peet Ce 144.0 130.2 130.2 112.3 
21 Textiles & apparel CPE ETE Ayre 153.0 212.0 212.0 150.8 
6 Theaters tion pictures .......---0-eeeeee 70.5 184.8 184.8 140.5 
5 Tires & Bem eS re a 191.4 261. 261.5 203 .2 
5 Tobacco products... . ~~. ..-.ceeeerecceeeces 115.6 100.2 100.3 75 6 
16 Utility holding companies. ........-.+-+0++- 164.5 107.8 107.8 66 3 
8 Utility operating companies. ..........++«+++ 136.4 121.7 121.7 98.6 
4 Telegraph & telephone. 121.9 119.5 119.5 102.9 


similarly well-rated railroad bon T 
day it’s a very different Story. Ind 
tea stocks offer a yield of 3 

24% more than such oe Now, g 
the rails provide 5.44%, compared ws) 
the 2.81% that can currently be 
from the highest type of rail bo: 

Nevertheless, considerable dv i;b} 
evidenced concerning the stock niatket 
ability to zoom through the old 19> 
high. Institutional and large priv at 
vestors have cut their stock hold) 
down to 30% to 40% of availa) 
funds. 

e Thinness Revealed—Equally distu; 
ing to the more conservative type stoc| 
buyers has been the thinness of the ma; 
ket in mz any stocks. Particularly notic 
able was the sensational move last wec\ 
of one stock. Closing one day at ; 

of around $62, it rose by le: os at 
bounds in the following trading : 

on the New York Stock Exchang 
Soon it was $7 higher, though transa 
tions in the issue involved a change 

ownership of only 800 shares. 

Such moves are splendid on thx 
side. But the movement can _ b< 
peated in another direction in times o' 
temporary stress. This isn’t just an is 
lated case. Virtually similar showing 
have been fairly common lately, and 3 
long as margins remain high and men 
ber floor trading is restricted, as is t! 
case now, wide ST ciiaes are likely 
e Speculation Gains—Another _ facto: 
not conducive to confidence in the mar 
ket has been the great increase in “car 
less” buying. Many sharp gains in th 
list recently have been caused by specu 
lative scrambling for stocks on the basi 
of tips, rather than the buyer’s own carc 
ful investigation. Low-priced issues hav. 
similarly been providing a considerabk 
portion of New York Stock Exchang: 
daily trading totals on occasion as 4 
result of the avid desire of some trader: 
for big profits on a percentage basis. 

As responsible as anything for the 
pessimism of many ordinarily active 
stock market traders currently is the 
wage- price situation. Whether the gov 
ernment’s ultimate policy will actualh 
exert as much as a 35% squeeze on 
1946 corporate profits, as many Wall 
Streeters believe, remains to be seen 
But it’s a very worrisome factor, for few 
expect the government to hit upon 
any policy that will soon halt the wave 
of labor trouble. 

e More Labor Trouble—Actually, Press 
dent Truman’s Tuesday night sa 
may well have the effect ‘of precipitatin 
new trouble on the labor front. Wit 
the Street well aware of how badly thi 
could hurt both production and oe 
the result could be a considerab Il- 
ing of securities if such bad news con- 
tinued over a protracted period. 

Hardly encouraging are the indica 
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“T finished high school when 

I was 19 and got married on graduation 
day. My bride stayed with her folks, while I went to the 
nearest big town to hunt work. The first two nights I 
slept in the park. Then I found an outside job washing 
windows. 


“T liked being out 
in the open. I'd been 
All-State Center in 
football. But one day 
when I saw a guy 
grinning through 
a factory window 
at me, I said, 
‘What you grin- 
ning at, brother?’ 
He said, “You’re husky 
enough to work in 
here.’ So I went inside. 


“Te was an automobile factory, and 1 began to learn 
a little about cars. But most impor- 
i tant at the time, I earned 

_ enough more to send 

for my wife. With our 
4 first savings we bought 
a lot. Then, working 
after hours for a 
Wy, whole year, we 
mi built the five- 
Mm, room house, where 
i, Our kids were born. 
We. We did all the car- 


¥ selves, set out the 
mw shrubs, and fixed up 
the yard. 


“Our nice big lawn gave me an inspiration that 
was the turning point in my life. I fixed up some second 
hand cars and sold them right off the front lawn. All 
kinds of people took a fancy to my open air showroom. 
After two years I hired my first mechanic and my first 
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from Park Bench to the 
4 biggest building on the street 


Reading time: 1 minute, 46 seconds " -, 


BUYIN 6 


salesman, and sales increased 
five times over the best I could do alone. I knew I 
was in business, and quit experimenting with other jobs. 


“One thing I noticed about selling cars. I got best 
results with cars made by Chry- 
sler Corporation. They sold mulige> 
faster and stood up better. Sy aed 
They became my favorites 
and I concentrated on 
them. One day some 
factory people in- 
vited me to lunch, 
praised my work. / 
Then they offered | 
me the regular 
Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealership for the 
whole town. I x 
hadn’t dreamed of * rat 
such a thing, but I 
grabbed it mighty quick, and I’ve never been sorry. 


“The next thing I knew there was a war on and I 
had to dig in to make my dealership survive. It did more 
than that. It made good money and grew fast. Now I've 
bought the biggest building on Automobile 
Row and I’m shooting for a whale of a 
business when we 
have new cars again. 
I'm 39 now with § % 
just 20 years’ ex- 
perience since the 
night I spent in the park.” 

* os e 
NOTE: This is another true and 
typical story of individual 
initiative and enterprise. 
o 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO 


CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelonetz and 
the musical world’s most popular stars— Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M, ES. T. 
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You print a letterhead 


Why not print 
the postage? 


Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 
chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 
directly on the envelope! Any value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 


ertney-sowes POStage Meter 


Prrnty-Bowss, Inc., 1492 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1s canaDa: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 


FROM THE RANKS 


New president of Missouri-Kansx. 
Texas Lines is Donald V. Fras: 
whose elevation from vice-president 
completes the railroad’s top manag: 
ment reorganization—a reshuffliig x. 
sulting from the death of Matthew § 
Sloan, former president. A native o 
St. Louis, Fraser entered Katy’s pu 
chasing department in 1916, scrvcd 
with the United States Railroad A¢. 
ministration during the first World 
War, became office manager of tli 
road's executive branch in 1931 and 
vice-president this year. 


tions that many company executiv 
have come to believe that the sto 
market has been too lighthearted in : 
appraisal of the nearby business outlooi 
and the possibility of a tight squeeze « 
profit margins. 

e “Inside” Selling—Appearing to cov- 
firm this belief are the recent Secur: 
ties & Exchange Commission report 
disclosing more “inside” selling of in- 
dustrial stocks than “insider” buying. 
Not even all these factors, howev«r. 
have yet discouraged all Wall Strect's 
bullish elements. They are continuing 
to advise the maintenance of fully in- 
vested positions. 

Others not so flamboyantly bullish 
also think any important selling gencr- 
ated by present nervousness should soon 
be checked by “the underlying invest: 
ment demand and by realization of the 
inflationary aspects of the news.” Few 
still advising purchases, however, forget 
to stress the importance of “selective 
purchases.” 
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indian to Odlum 


Atlas Corp. now has 20% 
of motorcycle company’s stock 
as result of deal achieved in 
cooperation with Rogers group. 


The operations of Floyd B. Odlum’s 
successful imvestment company, the 
giant Atlas Corp., differ from most 
others in its line. Atlas prefers taking 
large positions in special situations to 
maintaining a “normal” investment 
trust security portfolio, and the com- 
pany is generally regarded as represent- 
ing the nation’s largest reservoir of 
yenture capital. 

Already a profitable participant in the 

utility, steel, coal, oil, department store, 
hotel, and moving picture fields (BW — 
May29’44,p72), and giving no signs of 
moving out of such quarters, Atlas 
Corp. last week put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the postwar outlook of an- 
other branch of industry. It took steps 
to add motorcycles to its “production 
line.” 
e With Rogers Interests—In this latest 
venture, Atlas associated itself with the 
Ralph B. Rogers interests of New York, 
a group already well known to Odlum 
as a result of the Atlas purchase earlier 
this year of $200,000 of stock in the 
Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Co. ‘Together 
they purchased from Lawrence Aero- 
nautical Co, slightly more than a major- 
ity of the outstanding stock of Indian 
Motorcycle Co., Springfield, Mass., long 
one of the leading manufacturers in 
that field. 

Atlas has emerged with 20% of 
Indian’s outstanding capital _ stock. 
The Rogers group, already interested 
in companies making such varied goods, 
besides diesel engines, as power lawn 
mowers, air-conditioning equipment, 
generating sets, railway motor cars, and 
other lines, will control a bit more 
than 30% of the shares, and it has 
been announced that the management 
know-how of all the Rogers companies 
will hereafter be made available to 
Indian. 
¢ Difficult Days—Once a prosperous fig- 
ure in its line, Indian motorcycle found 
the going rough after the bursting of 
the boom of the late 1920’s. Reorgan- 
ization of its financial structure became 
necessary as early as 1933. 

Even the sharp scaling down ac- 
complished in 1933 didn’t completely 
cure the Indian company’s fiscal ills. 
In the years through 1939, its per- 
formance was financially unsatisfactory. 
Deficit operations were reported during 
much of the period. Profits were small 
even during the 1936-37 recovery 
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This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering 
Circular, which should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


$65,000,000 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 3's% Bonds, Series of 1985 


Deted August 1, 1945 Due August 1, 198 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commiasion. 


Price 100.56% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO 
Incorporated 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
Incorporated 
W.C. LANGLEY & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE F.S. MOSELEY & Co. 
WHITE, WELD & Co, A. G. BECKER & CO, DICK & MERLE-SMITH 


Incorporated 
DREXEL & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
ESTABROOK & CO, 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & Co. 


W.E. HUTTON & CO. 


TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. THE WISCONSIN COMPANY 


October 27, 1945. 


Safety Gates to Make Crossings Fool-Proof 


N INGENIOUS gate of interlacing 
cables has just been developed by a 
Mid-West inventor. Lowered auto- 
matically as the train approaches, it is 
sufficiently resilient to absorb contact 
shocks safely even at speeds of 50 miles 
per hour. 

As industry turns from War to Peace 
we will witness scores of similar advances 
in automatic equipment depending on 
precision parts for efficient operation. 


At Ericsson, we are always glad to 
consult with manufacturers who are 
pioneering new designs for wide markets 
--- and ~ me blueprints call for sade 
of close tolerance that can be proc uced 
on a low-cost, mass-production basis. 


Fencsson 2 


ESTABLISHED tort 


(Below) Some of the many 
b ds of our precisi 

parts that helped “Keep 
‘em flying and fighting.” 


7 ERICSSON 
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HOW WOULD JA GO ABOUT 
TAKIN’ OFF A TIRE ? 


DON'T KNOW— 
THEM'S KELLYS ! 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH: 


Keep tire troubles off your mind! That’s the aim of the engineers 
who redesigned the new Kelly. First, they completely modernized 
and enlarged the Kelly plant—then they combined the latest 
in materials, machinery and methods to build this tough new 
truck tire that lives up to Kelly’s 52-year record of dependability. 
Prove it yourself! Although the demand is still far ahead of the 
supply, it will pay you to insist on Kelly—the tire as tough as 
modern science can make it! 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, 


KELLY . 


TRUCK TIRES — 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 


period, when so many companies <: :g¢4 
a strong postdepression comebac\ jy 
earnings. 

e Military Orders—War condi‘ ion; 
however, started to brighten In: ian’; 
fiscal picture considerably. Miiitan 
orders for motorcycles were reccived 
in a broadening stream. Sales vent 
up from $1,220,000 in 1939 to 511. 
350,000 in 1943. 

Profits available for dividends in the 
1940-43 years ranged between $?.()3 
to $5.78 per share on the 121,000-odd 
shares of common stock then outst.nd- 
ing. 
Indian Motorcycle’s period of war 
prosperity, however, didn’t last as long 
as that of many other companies. [he 
company saw a substantial part of its 
military orders for motorcycles can- 
celed. As a result, operations in +! 
fiscal period ended Aug. 31, 1944, 
produced a deficit of $473,000 after 
all charges, the largest loss since 1930 
e Since Mid-1944—How the concem 
has since fared has not been revealed 
Nor has there been any statement later 
than that of mid-1944, which disclosed 
total assets of $3,709,000, working 
capital of $1,361,000, postwar contin- 
gency reserves of $401,000, and capi- 
tal and surplus of $2,147,000. 

Some months back, however, the 
company did reveal that it was then 
working on substantial military orders 
for items outside its former line, and 
that it had been making progress in 
changing over its facilities to civilian 
production of motorcycles. 

Whether this new venture of Odlum, 

which is not believed to have yet in- 
volved the use of any large part of the 
more than $16,000,000 of cash and gov- 
ernment bond holdings reported by the 
big investment company in mid-1945, 
will prove as profitable as Atlas’ ex- 
plorations in other branches of indus- 
try remains to be seen. 
e Fiscal Facts—So far as the fiscal af- 
fairs of Atlas are concerned, its posi- 
tion still appears to be one that should 
further the faith of stockholders in 
Odlum management. 

Atlas, for example, along with the 
news of its Indian Motorcycle deal, has 
just been able to announce the call 
for redemption (in accordance with 
its long-held plan to eliminate eventu- 
ally all senior capital stock and to 
give holders of its common first crack 
at earnings) of 100,000 more shares 
of its 6% preferred stock at a price 
of $55 each. 

Also, Odlum was able to point out 
that his company’s assets, even after 
allowing for this reduction in capital, 
still amount to more than five times 
the redemption price covering all the 
remaining 243,711 shares of preferred 
stock outstanding. 
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WHY LOSE PART of the performance 
you pay for in important electrical 
equipment. Lack of proper wiring 
can reduce production capacity 
twenty-five to fifty per cent! 

What about your wiring plans? 
Do they anticipate new electrical 
equipment, postwar expansion? It’s 


HELP ASSURE WORLD PEACE 
.. . BUY VICTORY BONDS 


far cheaper to revise blueprint wiring 
setups now than face costly shut- 
downs for alterations later. 


Make a reminder today! See con- 
sulting or plant power engineer— 
electrical contractor or power sales- 
man. Get their angles on the need to 
Wire Ahead! Anaconda Wire & Cable 


Overworked elec- 
trical wiring robs 


modern equipment 


of performance 


. Bat 
4 ¥ is, hs ake me 
BR ices s 
: A 
, ; =. 


Company, Subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. General 
Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 
4. Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker 
Drive 6. Sales Offices in Principal 


46510 


Cities. 


% 


sufxoh ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


Do your letterheads command instant at- 
tention... say quietly but convincingly 
“I represent a firm you'd like doing busi- 
ness with!” Thoughtfully planned, and 
printed on NEKOOSA BOND, the Pre- 
Tested Paper . .. all your letterheads, en- 
velopes, as well as statements, forms and 
even direct-mail advertising pieces... 
will do just that. 


WHY NEKOOSA BOND! 


Printed results are always more pleasing 
because of the pre-tested printing quali- 
ties of Nekoosa Bond. Check it for 
opacity ... freedom from curl... bright- 
ness...erasability...strength. And beauty! 


WHY PLAN IT WITH YOUR PRINTER! 
To achieve top-flight printed results with 
the most economical expenditure of time, 
money, worry and paper, remember that 
“It Pays to Plan with Your Printer!” 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA. 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


More Split-Ups 


Current stock trend is 
broadening ownership of shares, 
enabling companies to minimize 
reaction to high dividends. 


Wall Street expects postwar bullish- 
ness to produce sharply higher stock 
market prices, but it looks for few 
duplications of the many too-spectacu- 
lar exhibitions that characterized the 
inflation market following the first 
World War. This time, the Street hopes 
that the growing trend towards stock 
split-ups (BW—Dec.30'44,p73) will nip 
in the bud potential high-fliers. 
© Volatile Market—Lately the 1942-45 
bull market has been responsible for 
many blue chip shares moving well into 
the real apes brackets. Some com- 
mon stocks have touched just under, 
or even well above, the $200 level. 
More than a few now cost as much as 
$150; many have sailed substantially 
above $100. 

Whenever stocks start to move out 
of the reach of the average investor, as 
so many have this year, they invariably 
begin to show less activity in trading. 
As their market becomes more and 
more restricted, their price movements 
tend to become more volatile. 

This is true even during periods when 

margin requirements are low. Present 
high margin requirements have greatly 
accentuated this condition, and fluctua- 
tions in many of today’s high-priced 
issues are now as wide as $5 and $10 
between sales. 
e Looking for Big Dividends—Obvi- 
ously, the market value of any stock 
is based on the past and expected earn- 
ings of the company which issued it and 
the size of the future dividends ex- 
pected. To command a high price, 
stocks must show high profits on a 
per-share basis, and buyers expect big 
dividends fin dollars) on each share. 

In the “good old days,” most com- 

panies were proud to report high per- 
share earnings and dividends. It then 
made little difference to them whether 
their shares were widely distributed 
or, because of a high market price, 
could be bought only by wealthier in- 
vestors. Often, the smaller the stock- 
holder group, the better the company 
liked it. 
e Attitude Changes—It’s a very differ- 
ent story today. Most managements 
have become conscious of possible pub- 
lic reaction to shares in the high-price 
brackets paying high dividends and of 
the advantages to a corporation that 
come from having its shares widely dis- 
tributed. 
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Many companies whose sha: 
now selling at stratospheric ley 
among those expected to ben 
bountiful measure when the < 
excess-profits tax is reduced or 
inated. Thus, they want to avoid 
barrassment of riches” in the n 
ahead; they would much rather 
less earnings and pay smaller diy 
on a greater number of outst 
shares. And many have already 
doing something about it. 

Only recently, Naumkeag Steam C 
ton Co., whose old stock recent! 
at $127, made its shares available 
purchase by the smaller investor th 
a five-for-one split-up. Pepperell \fy 
Co. has accomplished a similar job. Its 
old stock, valued recently at $225 a 
share, has been split up into five picces, 
e Store Splits Stock—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. is another to insure greater 
distribution of its stock by splitting up 
the old shares, which sold at over $14? 
recently, on a four-for-one basis. Gen- 
eral Mills, whose old common stock 


C.F.1. PRESIDENT 


Now that the merger of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. with Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. is at last accom- 
plished (BW—Oct.13’45,p80), C.F I. 
directors tied the knot tighter last 
week by electing as president E. Perry 
Holder (above), formerly president of 
Wickwire Spencer. Holder succeeds 
W. A. Maxwell, reported retired at his 
own request. Foremost of the new 
president’s duties will be a vigorous 
effort to acquire the Geneva Steel 
plant, which CFI. is trying to buy. 
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Shares are fphad risen to around $140, has com- 
leve's are Iapleted @ three-for-one split-up. 

Yenc iit ‘. Higbee Co., Cleveland department 
© Curreng store which earned over $30 a share 
OF clip, fon its common last year, recently 
VOid “cy, [chopped up that issue on a five-for-one 
S Thonths fe dasis Plymouth Cordage, after carn- 
her show ping close to $13 on its stock last year, 
dividends My has handed out four new shares of 
tstasidino common for each old share that was 
ly siirted owned. 


Many additional blue chips appear 
headed for similar treatment. Likeliest 


e€am Cot. : 

ntl, solq jg common stock candidates are those 
9 ‘ . . 

lable for Hof Allied Chemical & Dye, Interna- 

r through jm tional Business Machines, Eastman 
gl 


rel] Mtg 


Kodak, du Pont, Amerada Petroleum, 
Dow Chemical, and Mead Johnson & 


t job. Its 

: Ose Co,, all of which have recently sold 
re picces, jm Within a $142-$270 range. The lower- 
gh Plate I priced Chrysler and Hercules Powder 
2 greater [pshares, as well as some of the cur- 
itting up je rently gg (BW —Oct.20'45,p113) 
ver $14? fg liquor shares, may be split, too. ; 
is. Cen. ¢ Seats Shows the Way—Probably in- 
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fluencing many managements to split 
stock is the showing of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. shares since a recent four-for-one 
stock split-up. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, 
demand for the new Sears stock has 
been quite sensational. Many small 
investors have been avidly bidding for 
the issue and the shares have risen so 
sharply that late last week they reached 
a price giving the old stock a value of 
about $154, compared to the $143 it 


k 


ut a 


POCKET CHECK PROTECTOR 


The forger who raised a check of 
Pasadena’s Robert Heller from $80 to 
| $800 really launched his victim in a 
new business venture. To make sure 
that it couldn’t happen again, Heller 
developed a perforating device (above) 
attached to his checkbook to prevent 
alterations. The gadget made such a 
hit with friends that he has _pat- 
ented it, and put it on the market. 
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an obsolete machine 


is made productive at low cost... 


by replacing worn-out assemblies 
with standard Delta components 


To cut your investment 
risk in retooling — yet 
maintain volume and 
quality ... 


Use standard, low-cost Delta 
] components to build high-pro- 

duction, special-purpose ma- 
chines — quickly convertible to 
other uses when requirements 
change. 


chines that are rapidly ap- 

proaching obsolescence, by 
replacing worn elements with 
regular Delta components. 


? Modernize your present ma- 


Utilize the portability and 

compactness of Delta-Milwau- 

kee Machine Tools, to revise 
or supplement production-line 
layouts for more efficient opera- 
tion, 


Making a deteriorated machine useful at low 
cost — thus saving the extra expense of a 
new one — is a widely-employed application 
of Delta’s flexible approach to tooling. * The 
illustration above shows how Claus Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., replaced worn-out columns 
and spindles of an old drill press with new 
Delta units — salvaging the original base and 
table which were still in good condition. 
Low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 
provide practical, economical solutions to 
many production problems, Delta’s savings in 
cost, weight, and space are not made at the 
expense of quality, but are due to advanced 
design and modern production methods ap- 
plied to a large volume of standard models. 
¢ Investigate the many advantages of your 
tooling up with famous, versatile 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


Delta’s 76-page Blue Book provides 140 
case histories of production ideas that got 
results. Helps you more clearly visualize 
the almost unlimited money-saving applica- 
tions of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
Also available is a catalog of these low- 
cost machine tools. Request both, using 
coupon below. 


Tear out coupon and mail today! MA-27 


| THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. ; 
1 901M E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. e 
+ Please send me my free copies of Delta's 76-page 8 
6 Blue Book and ¢ og of low-cost machine pm og i 
i + 
BN iaentads Anhnbbleeshecbsepcniiaisianats ® 
a | 
Gy CORA Y nnn nnn an nnnnnnscnnnnnnscesecnncer 5 
: City sor cciere) GEROBacoccccsrersees : 
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P....: and future opportunities in California 


command the interest of executives throughout the 


country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 
in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 
fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


qRESOURCES OVER 435 BILLION DOLLARS) 


Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTA32 ASSOCIATION 


commanded when trading in it 
Stock split-ups, however, are jot + 
exclusive vehicle of companic, y. 
stock selling in the high | 
Many with shares given a value 
stock market well under $100 rc i» 
terested, too. Some companies :n ¢} 
category want to obscure large posty 
earnings, yet be able to pay 
larger chunk of profits to stock 
They are aware of the advantix 
wider distribution of their shar: 
of benefits which stock split-ups brin, 
to both company and stockholder. 
e Aid to Stability—Expansion of 
usually broadens the market as 
activity imcreases when newcom 
attracted to the shares by their 1 
“low” price This, in turn, impro, 
marketability of the stock and norma 
results in a more stable perforna: 
since it lessens the danger of the ¢: 
ratic and volatile price movements 
the shares that often have an effec 
on a company’s credit standing. 
Often stock split-ups fit in as 
important part of broader programs that 
involve the authorization of more shar 
than needed in the operation and pay 
the way for additional financing late: 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., for example, | 
now asking stockholders to approve 
two-for-one split of its common stock 
issue. Stockholders also are being aske 
to authorize issuance of some 300,(0\ 
additional shares that might be need 
in case directors consider it advisable 
later to secure additional capital. 
e More to Come—In recent month 
there have been many split-ups accom. 
plished involving stocks previously sell 
ing well under the $100 mark. Man 
more are likely to be seen. 


SCHOTTS BUY TOOL FIRM 


The Schotts of Cincinnati (BW —Sc 
15’45,p66) have estabiished themselv« 
more firmly in the industrial life « 
Cleveland by buying the Clevelan 
Pneumatic Tool Co., putting up about 
$4,150,000 to complete the deal. 

In acquiring the company, whic! 
manufactures rock drills, chippers, ai 
hammers, and grinders, Walter Schott 
and the other members of the fami! 
syndicate put themselves in a position 
to deal with the Office of Defens 
Plants for the subsidiary Cleveland 
Pneumatic Aerol Co. plant with it 
800,000 square feet of floor space, built 
as a war plant for well over $16,000,000 

The Schotts paid $38 a share for 
the common and $100 a share for the 
preferred for the 36% of Cleveland 
Pneumatic shares held by Herbert W. 
Foster, president of Cleveland’s Cham- 
pion Machine & Forging Co., and the 
54% of the company’s outstanding 
stock held by the L. W. Greve estate. 
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Odors Evoke a New Business 


Conquest of smells in interest of worker and customer 
comfort leads Airkem, Inc., into many fields. Formula proves its 
effectiveness in zoos, stores, and hospitals as well as factories. 


The drive for war production led 
business management into many and 
sometimes bizarre experiments aimed at 
stimulating workers or making them 
happy in their jobs. Some of the tech- 
niques carry over into peacetime opera- 
tions. 

Publicity has followed the use of 

special color and lighting schemes to 
combat eye fatigue, also wired music in 
plants handicapped by monotony. But 
the limelight has missed the efforts to 
overcome nose fatigue and the drag 
on production caused by unpleasant 
smells. 
e In a Watch Factory—In an eastern 
watch plant during the war, Swiss 
watchmakers made sorely needed tim- 
ing devices. They were superb crafts- 
men, but they insisted on using fish, 
mineral, and lard cutting oils, all of 
which have a high odor. Spilled on 
the floor, this oil became rancid, 
produced such a stench that each after- 
noon 15 to 20 girls were attacked by 
nausea, headaches, and watery eyes 
Not only did this mean an average work- 
ing time loss of 20 minutes in order to 
visit the nurse; it also provoked antag- 
onism between the victims and the 
stubborn Swiss. 

Trouble was averted when the com- 
pany installed in the ventilating system 
an evaporator carrying an odor that over- 
came the emanations of the cutting 
oils, The remedy was supplied by Air- 
kem, Inc., New York ‘This company 
also makes Air-Wick, the familiar bottle 
with exposed wick which kills off un- 
pleasant kitchen odors. 
¢ Identical—The two compounds are 
identical. Air-Wick is distributed to 
consumers by Seeman Bros., wholesale 
grocers. Airkem has an affiliated dis- 
tributing company, W. H. Wheeler, 
Inc. Air-Wick has many rivals. Airkem 
claims priority in the industrial and 
commercial field. The use of activated 
carbon as a filter and odor absorber for 
air drawn through ventilating and air- 
conditioning ducts has proved to be an 
effective rival process. But, says Wheeler: 

“To date, air conditioning is just 
plumbing. It brings air in and pushes 
it out, adding nothing to refresh or 
purify it. An obvious comparison is wa- 
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ter which is carefully treated before you 
drink it.” ( 
e Coprosperity Sphere—On their side, 
air-conditioning people are apt to soft 
pedal the Wheeler product though they 
admit the two systems have been used 
successfully together and should develop 
a larger coprosperity sphere. 
Components of Airkem are more 
than 125 vegetable substances of which 
chlorophyll (the chemical which makes 
foliage green) is dominant. ‘Theory is 
that these things help make the out- 
side air fresh and invigorating. No claim 
is made that Airkem removes objection- 
able smells; it dominates and neutralizes 
them. While the basic compound is 
used in most cases, especially violent 
or elusive odors require special treat- 
ment. 
e Theatrical Air—Old-timers will go 
back to the primitive movie theaters for 
examples of attempts to freshen inside 
air. Those poorly ventilated halls were 
catch-alls for noxious vapors and from 
time to time an attendant would patrol 
the aisles spraying a cheap perfume al- 
most as nauseating as the smells dis- 
placed. ‘Today theaters are among the 
most important Airkem customers. A 
typical movie house seating 1,500 uses 


about 10 gal. per month, which with 
service costs about $70. The house gets 
the benefit of a saving in the amount 
of air that must be drawn in and treated. 

In many cases, air is devitalized and 

affected by odors too faint for a nasal 
pick-up. In others, the nuisance is 
violent enough to vie with the unforget- 
table stinks of old China. Such were 
the vapors from a Prince Rupert (B. C.) 
plant where dogfish livers were used 
for the extraction of vitamin A. When 
the livers putrified, the smell became so 
dreadful that city officials threatened to 
run the plant out of town. Airkem 
vanquished the dogfish livers and saved 
the day. 
@ Chicks and Bombers—Another tough 
one successfully overcome was at a 
Canadian agricultural college. ‘Ther 
the problem was to counteract th 
fumes in the hatchery where millions 
of chicks, breaking their shells at the 
same time, created an odor so strong 
that attendants were unable to do their 
work properly. 

The company was called in by Glenn 
L. Martin’s bomber plant, Baltimore, 
to neutralize the smells of a huge caf« 
teria. It returned to do a job on fumes 
in the bays where the planes were 
painted. In New York, Airkem was 
called in to deodorize the famous lion 
house at the Bronx Zoo. It also was 
on hand in Madison Square Garden to 
treat the Ringling animal cages and to 
earn the enmity of many circus goers 
who consider the exotic smells a top 
attraction. Among other businesses 
treated for odors are hospitals, ball- 
rooms, morgues, packing plants, 
shops, ships, soap factories, and wash- 
rooms. 

e Paschal’s Formula—The Airkem for 
mula was worked out by Guy Paschal, 


In the Airkem laboratory about 4,000 smells—nauseating or nice—have been 
captured, bottled, and catalogued for use in the company’s research on odors. 
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FOR TIMBER BOOBY TRAPS 


At Fort Bragg, N. C., a sergeant skims 
over a log with a mine detector, a war- 
time lifesafer with peacetime duties— 
spotting bullets and shrapnel to con- 
summate a reclaimed timber project. 
Deciding to improve its artillery 
range, the fort had 6,000 acres of 
woodland cleared, sold the logs to the 
Rankin Lumber Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C., which had been searching 
frantically for timber. The deal sagged, 
however, when the sawyer—after ruin- 
ing $300 worth of sawblades—re- 
ported the logs were peppered with 
metal. It revived when the detector 
was drafted and the fragments 
chopped out (right) before entering 


Results: an estimated 
yield of 4,000,000 b. ft. of vital lum- 
ber, kudos to Fort Bragg for re- 
claiming timber that had to be cut. 


the sawmill. 


who heads the company’s laboratories 
and is a vice-president. He is a Vir- 
ginian who studied law, became an en- 
gineer, went into the air-conditioning 
business and thence into the un- 
charted realm of smells. In his main 
laboratory, New York, he has 16 tech- 
nicians and 24 other assistants who 
follow the advance of science in their 
field and make their own contributions. 
He has almost 4,000 compounds for his 
experiments. 

Paschal is interested in aiding the 
diagnosis of disease by odors. He regrets 
the passing of the old-time doctor who 
could smell a patient and announce, 
“That’s typhoid,” or “That’s diphthe- 
ria.” 

@ On the Way—Several major projects 
are now in the works. Experimental 
installations have been put aboard Pull- 
man cars to prepare for the days when 
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indulgence in cigarettes will no longer 
be confined to the smoker and diner. 
Bus odors also are under study. A third 
program has to do with that prime irti- 
tation of the motorist, the filling sta- 
tion wash room. (Field work for the 
latter is being conducted in the toilets 
of New York subways). 

Quite apart from the perfume trade, 
the nose has long held a recognized po- 
sition in commerce. It is an old trick 
for department stores to blow piney 
smells toward Christmas tree displays 
via ventilating draughts. In movie and 
legitimate theaters a special perfume is 
often wafted toward an audience to 
heighten a dramatic effect—as magnolia 
scent for a scene in Louisiana. 

e Perfume Paint—Normally when a ho- 
tel paints and redecorates a room, it 
must wait three days before allowing 
anyone to occupy it because of offensive 


odors given off by the drying lin: cq 
oil. Paint manufacturers have lear ed 
to mix perfumes in the paint (oft... a 
rose odor) which permits use of a 1 om 
within one day. 

Tests made with hosiery indic ite 
that women will buy hose imper :p- 
tibly scented in preference to unscented 
hosiery of the same type. Glues ued 
on envelopes are odorized and flayo cd 
to disguise the character of the ac!ix 
sives. Artificial leathers are scented to 
make them smell like the real thing. !n- 
sect sprays are perfumed to give tlcm 
an acceptable odor. 

At the Chicago world’s fair, the p!in- 
ners of a coal mines exhibit were wor 
ried because everything was perfect cx- 
cept the smell. The final touch of r.l- 
ism was added by Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., New York, which concocted a 
liquid that gave off just the right coi 
bination of synthetic mustiness and 
coal dust. 


Tissue Steel 


New company expects to 
cold-roll stainless only 0.004 in. 
thick. Production is slated to 
start early next year. 


Almost “tissue thin” stainless stccl, 
produced in rolls up to 36 in. in width, 
is the goal of the new Washington 
Steel Corp., just organized at Wash- 
ington, Pa., with capitalization of $1.,- 
700,000. 

The strip to be rolled from the new 

plant early next year may be only 0.004 
in. in thickness. Stainless steel of this 
thinness is rolled in only one other plant 
in the United States, Washington 
Steel asserts. 
e Fitch Heads Firm—T. S. Fitch, for- 
mer manager of the Jessop Steel Co.’s 
composite steel division and a special 
assistant in the War Production Board's 
Steel Division during the war, is the 
president of the new company. 

Washington Steel’s capacity will be 

1,500 tons a month, in the gage range 
of 0.004 in. to 0.078 in. Employment 
for 175 men is anticipated. The mill 
will be located in a plant that was for- 
merly used by the Washington Tin 
Plate Co. 
e Uniformity Sought—Stainless _ stecl 
cold-rolled by strip practice is said to 
be more uniform and to have a superior 
surface as compared to sheets rolled 
individually. 

The new mill is designed to elim- 
inate flexing of the rolls by a system 
of multiple-backing rolls and bearings 
within a solid housing. This feature 
permits equal pressure to be exerted 
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ALL-TRUCK and Loaded With Power 


SIR — here’s the light-duty 

International truck — powered 

by the famous Green Diamond En- 
gine. 

Smart-looking, easy handling, 
smooth riding—light-duty Interna- 
tionals are built with the same 
rugged and unfailing capacity for 
harder work that has earned Inter- 
naticnal its outstanding leadership 
in the heavy-duty field. In the last 
fourteen years more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold for civilian 


use than any other make. 


The light-duty Internationals are 
all-truck trucks as all Internationals 


always were. And they're better now 
than ever, with many exceptional 
features of design and construction. 

Economy is the outstanding fea- 
ture. And the heart of the remark- 
able economy in light-duty Interna- 
tionals is the Green Diamond Truck 
Engine...exclusively International. 


The smooth performance of this 
power-giant, plus its sensational 
low-cost operation, make these light- 
duty Internationals big money-sav- 
ers on any hauling job. 

Until production of new trucks 
can catch up with the demand, be 
sure your old trucks get the right 
kind of maintenance and service. 
Your International Dealer or Branch 
is the best place to go for that. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicage 1, Iilinols q 


Buy Victory Bonds and Keep Them UETEMMATIONAL 


mARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES 


+o> 


AMERICAN HOME FOODS, INC. 


+o> 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
L. DEMARTINI co. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING co. 
eect en 
PLANTERS CORPORATION 


THE BRIARWOOD CORP. 


Santa Clara County establishes 
new 2 year industrial record! 


During the past 24 months, a grand total of 27 new indus- 

trial concerns selected Santa Clara County as a factory loca- 

tion. The caliber of these concerns may be judged from the 

partial list reproduced above. Never before, in the history 

~ of this county, has there been such rapid in- 
dustrial growth. 


Reasons for leading firms selecting Santa 
Clara County are numerous. There is abun- 
dant power to turn the wheels of industry—both electricity 
and natural gas—at exceptionally favorable rates. And 
due to Santa Clara County's decentralized manufacturing 
conditions and productive climate, efficiency 
is 15 greater than the national average. 


There's Santa Clara County's location, too. 

At the population center of the Pacific Coast 
for economical distribution. On San Francisco Bay .. . 
served by 2 transcontinental railroads . . . and on main 
highways. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Post War Pacific Coast is now in its 3rd printing 
due to a widespread interest in the Santa Clara 
County industrial‘area. It's factual—and up-to- 
date. Write on your business letterhead for a 
free copy. 


DEPT. W. SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE — SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY apron 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


along the entire length of the 
rolls, thus producing a more w 
product. The rolls Function in 
of oil, which is filtered and coo 
that frictional heat is dissipate: 
reasonably uniform temperature 
be maintained. 

e Increase Foreseen—Probable tot 
duction of stainless steel sheet 
strips was recently estimated b 
J. G. White Enginee ring Corp., 
York, at 182,000 tons in 1946 
an indicated increase to 438,00( 
in 1950. A recent survey of th 
ket possibilities of stainless ste: 
dicates increased further use in 
automotive, food handling equip: 
transportation, chemical, machi 
household products industries, and ; 
building construction. 


GERMAN OIL DATA FREED 


Information about the German oil in- 
dustry’s wartime developments is now 
public property, available to anyone 
interested. Records collected by pctro- 
leum technologists have been turned 
over to the Library of Congress, which 
will distribute much of the data to 
libraries in 35 key cities. 

The material now removed from the 
“classified” list includes some 150 mi- 
crofilm reels of about 1,000 frames 
apiece, each frame containing a page 
of a captured document; indexes to the 
microfilm reels; reports by individual 
members of the petroleum mission; and 
summaries of the information contained 
on the microfilms. Only the indexes 
reports, and summaries will be avail- 
able at the 35 libraries. 

Approximately 40 of the reports of 
the individual members have been de- 
classified; others will become available 
as they are released from security re- 
strictions. Those now available cover 
such subjects as the Fischer-Tropsch 
process for producing synthetic hydro- 
carbon fuels, hydrogenation of coal, 
lubricating oil additives, and shale oil 
processing. 


RECONVERSION HURDLED 


From airplanes to freezer boxes is 
the answer to one company’s reconver- 
sion problem as announced last week 
by Akron’s Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

During the war the company turned 
out Corsair fighter planes for the ~a 
and subassemblies for several othe 
Army and Navy planes including B-2 
Superfortresses. In addition, it was the 
sole source of Navy blimps. 

The new product is a refrigerator 
box to be made under subcontract for 
the Wilson Refrigerator Co. of Smym;, 
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Del.; a multimillion-dollar contract has 
been _ Bearing the trade name 
“JZerosate,” the boxes, intended pri- 
marily for farm use, will be made in 
}5-cu. ft. and 25-cu. ft. sizes. Each will 
have a quickfreeze unit operating at 
from 10 to 15 degrees below zero. 

Goodyear officials point out that the 
huge sheet metal working facilities 
developed for turning out planes are 
— suited to refrigerator manu- 
acture. 


SYNTHETIC CAFFEINE 


Good news for manufacturers—and 
drinkers—of “cola” beverages is the an- 
nouncement of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
that it will build a $1,500,000 plant in 
St. Louis for manufacture of synthetic 
caffeine. 

Caffeine, the stimulant found in 
coffee and tea, is used in medicine and 
in some soft drinks. It has been derived 
almost exclusively from such foreign 
sources as tea waste and surplus coffee, 
or indirectly from cocoa cake, a by- 
product of chocolate manufacture. War- 
time shipping shortages forced a severe 
allocation of supplies (BW —Sep.19’42, 

68). 
: Monsanto’s process will synthesize 
caffeine from nitrogen and hydrogen. 


NEW TIRE MACHINE 


A semiautomatic machine that can 
turn out passenger car tire carcasses at 
the rate of one every two minutes is 
the latest step conail complete mech- 
anization of a process that until re- 
cently has required much skilled hand 
labor. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
which unveiled the new machine last 
week after it had undergone exhaustive 
tests for several months, reports that 
it completely eliminates the need for 
skilled labor, reduces the percentage of 
rejections, and makes a more uniformly 
perfect tire. 

The machine requires the attention 
of three persons, an operator and two 
assistants. A pushbutton activates a 
rotating cylinder around which the tire 
is built. Tread material is automati- 
cally dropped into position from over- 
head rolls. The only steps in the proc- 
ess which require human hands are 
placing the beads in position at the 
start of the process, ripping the fabric 
on the bias, cutting the breaker strip, 
and removing the tire from the machine 
for shipment to the curing room. 

The 720 tires which the machine can 
turn out in 24 hours, according to the 
company, are more than twice the out- 
put of any other machine in the indus- 
try, more than five times the average 
output by the old hand-made method. 
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Of particular interest for 
FOOD PRODUCTS e DEPARTMENT STORES e PHARMACEUTICALS 
FACTORY AIR CONDITIONING e BACTERIA CONTROL e TEXTILES 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES e ART GALLERIES e FILM PROCESSING 
HOSPITALS « OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS e LIBRARIES 
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SAVE FUEL IN “DARK” OFFICE: 
with JOHNSON +4ulomatic Dual “Temperature CONTRO 


Public Service Building, Portiond, Oregon. A. E. Doyle and Associctes, architects. Kendell Heating Co., mechenice!l contractors. 


SINCE 1928, with Johnson Dwal control of room tem- 
peratures, the Public Service Building in Portland, Ore- 
gon, has saved countless tons of fuel which a building of 
that size otherwise would have consumed. When the day’s 
work is done, a reduced economy temperature is main- 
tained in the rooms which are not in use. Tenants who 
work “overtime” merely push a button on the Johnson 
Dual thermostats in their offices. Thus, only the occupied 
spaces, suggested by the lighted windows in the illustra- 
tion, are heated to 70°. 


There are 274 Johnson Dual thermostats which con- 
trol the Johnson valves on 440 radiators in this modern 
office building. Each of those thermostats is arranged to 
maintain, automatically, either of two temperatures—a 
suitable “occupancy” temperature of, say, 70°, and re- 
duced “economy” temperature for non-occupancy hours. 
At the close of the normal business day, all of the thermo- 
stats in the building are set to the lower temperature. by 
a clock or manual switch at the operating engineer's sta- 
tion. Tenants who return to work in the evening restore 
the occupancy temperature setting readily, at their own 


thermostats. Later on, the central switch again resets the 
system to operate at the economy temperature level for 
the rest of the night. 

Temperature comfort for each tenant is modern build- 
ing service. Substantial fuel saving for building budgets 
is modern building management. All buildings, new or 
old. find individual room temperature control extremely 
valuable. Regardless of climatic conditions, or of the 
particular problems involved, Johnson Automatic Tem- 
perature Control systems are designed and built to “fit 
the need.” 

Johnson designs, manufactures, installs and services 
its automatic temperature control systems. Completing 
the whole job is the proved method for assured satisfac- 
tion. Whatever the problem in automatic regulation of 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning, Johnson eng)- 
neers are prepared to cooperate. The Johnson nation- 
wide organization places experts near by. Consultation 
does not obligate. Let us talk over your control problems 
with you, now. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 
2, Wisconsin, Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Optical Shotgun Sight 


Next season’s hunting i pope to be 
on the hunter, hard on game, by 
reason of the Nydar Shotgun Sight, new 


product of the Swain Nelson Co., 2320 
Glenview Ave., Glenview, Il. It is a 
precision optical instrument whose de- 
sign is based on one of the sights used 
with deadly effect by military aircraft 
gunners. Adapted to a shotgun of either 
the automatic or the breakdown type, 
the sight can be quickly attached to or 
detached from the breech. 

Sighting consists of looking with 
both eyes, not squinting with one alone, 
through a prismatic reflector plate and 
apparently seeing a brightish 5-ft. ring in 
the sky at 50-yd. distance. Inside the 
ring is an illusionary dot about 1-ft. 
across. You lead a bird with the dot 
and fire at the dictation of your shoot- 
ing judgment. Similar optical sights are 
in preparation for rifles and pistols, 


Electronic Voice Recorder 


An ingenious voice contro} starts or 
stops the Morecorder, the new electronic 
recording machine developed by the 
Morecorder Mfg. Div. of the Schwartz 
Mfg. Co., 311 W. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more 1, permitting a business executive 
to dictate correspondence or a surgeon 
to record the progress of an operation 
with both hands completely free. Vari- 
ous models of the recorder utilize dif- 
ferent sizes of a new plastic recording 
cylinder—one of them being large 
enough to take down a conference last- 
ing 54 hours. Cylinders are said to be 
vitually unbreakable and to be capable 
of re-use indefinitely because previous 
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lf your product has internal threads 
or small inaccessible places that must 


be cleaned or deburred 
(aud t's 1000 t07 it hae) 


THE NEW MIRACLE “SITUFT” 
WILL BEAT YOUR PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULES...AND CUT COSTS! 


HE “Situft” is the remarkable new brushing tool de- 

veloped by Osborn in the last days of the war—and it 
literally performed miracles of production. Tested by 36 
manufacturers in unrelated industries, the “Situft” showed 
production increases as high as 600%. Costs less than 
20c each—can save you thousands. Do your production 
chief (and yourself) a favor, and call it to his attention. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


—s 7 i % 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


Muehlhausen Springs are used in 
Long Clutches to transmit power 
with “creamy” smoothness. 


Smooth, easy starting is taken for granted by 
the average motorist. But we seldom realize 
that each time we stop-and-go or change a 
gear, clutch springs must transmit and cush- 
ion a surge of engine power. 


This cushioning action is accomplished in 
the Long Clutch by means of Muehlhausen 
Damper Springs, which transmit engine 
power from the driven dise to the splined 
hub flange. 


Another set of Muehlhausen Springs is in 
the pressure plate assembly. These springs 
hold the pressure plate squarely and uni- 
formly against the driving plate—and do this 
while withstanding scorching engine heat. 


weer SPRING CORPORATION 
on of Standard Steel Spring Company 
5 tetebless Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 


»"" MUEHLHAUSEN 
Designed 
SPRINGS 


recordings are erased by friction 
rather than by the usual sha 
telephone attachment, reputed) 


permits the recording of both s. | “7 


a conversation. 


Colorless Colors 


Opatone Colors, a new line of 
matic, or colorless, pigments 
shades of neutral gray and bla 
being formulated by the Opato: 
403 W. Eighth St., Los Ang: 
Applicable to paper, plastic film 
and other translucent surfaces f: 
drawings, retouching, masking, 
ing, and so on, they are said to | 
chipping, nonspreading, and to « 


} 


THINGS TO COME 


quently diminished eye strain a: 
nervous tension for the viewer, 
one inventor has his way. II 
started his research with two sv: 


90 deg. out of phase with eac! 


while the other was closed, th 
unseen but troublesome dark yp: 
riod between frames which for 
of vision for apparent continuit 
nated. 

Now he prints two duplicat 


successive pairs. U sing an ¢xpcr! 


other, two out-of-phase shutte: 


that pulls two duplicate fram: 
into position before the two lens: 


said to achieve further freedo: 
from flicker and all the rest. 


e Adhesives for the postage 
stamps and envelope flaps and 
photomounts of years to com 


in damp weather before it is licke: 
and failing to cause paper to cur! 


Motion pictures of the future 
will have increased definition and 


U 


decreased flicker, with conse- 
id 


if 
€ 
I} 


chronized projectors using identi- 
cal films but with their shutters 


} 
! 


other. Because the lens of on 
machine was open to the light, 
keeping the screen illuminated, 


the eyes to depend on persistenc: 


of action was practically elimi 


C 


films on a single longer film with 
duplicate frames of the picture in 


mental projector equipped with 
two lenses mounted one atop thi 


and an intermittent movement 


at a time, the inventor not on); 
bypasses the difficult synchroniza 
tion of duplicate projectors but 1s 
P| 


may derive from peanuts. A new 
glue based on the once humbic 
goober, and still in the laborator 
stage of development, promises to 
have the two desirable character- 
istics of refusing to become stick: 
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and smooth. When applied by litho- 
graphers and photoengravers to nega- 
tives, the black is said to dry so flat as 
to eliminate the hazard of out-of-con- 
tact prints. 


Lift-Out Radio-Phonograph 


Newest radio-phonograph combina- 
tion for the home table is the West- 
inghouse Duo Model, product of the 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore 
3, from which the radio can be lifted as 
a separate unit. Since the latter is 
equipped with an inbuilt antenna it can 
be carried anywhere, plugged into an 
electric outlet, and tuned in. The record 
player in the combination is described 
as fully automatic with a capacity of 
either twelve. 10-in. records or ten 
12-in. records. Records can be changed 
manually if desired. 

There will be eight other radio and 
radio-phonograph models in the com- 
pany’s new line. They will range from 
a six-tube, 6x6x9-in. table radio to a 
14-tube console radio-phonograph for 
complete domestic and foreign coverage 
~short-wave, AM, and FM. 


Aircraft Lacquer 


Although the primary field for Sky- 
lac, the new lacquer formulated by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, is 
the aircraft industry, it promises to find 
utilization in other fields where fire re- 
sistance is required in a finish. Applied 
by spray to the fabric surfaces of ailer- 
ons, rudders, and elevators of large trans- 
port planes (or the entire airframes of 
small planes for that matter), the ma- 
terial offers high tautening effect and 
increased resistance to fire and weather. 
Since it is said that fabrics so treated 
will not support combustion when ex- 
posed to flame, the finish is expected 
to be used on the decorative fabrics cov- 
ering interior walls and bulkheads. 
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Born of Our 
Wartime Experience 


With the nation engaged in.all-out war, transportation became a factor 
of dominating importance. Every form of shipping was summoned into 
action. Railway Express, equipped to deliver nation-wide service in 
peacetime, was suddenly called upon to use its complete resources in 
equipment and- organization to cope with the most pressing demands in 
history. During the first six months of 1945, the Government express 
traffic was 42 times heavier than for the entire year of 1939. 


Gun, Tank and Engine Parts, Serums and Drugs... Urgent and strategic ma- 
teriel had to move speedily and accurately, and in tremendous volume. 
At the same time the fast and uninterrupted flow of raw materials and fin: 

ished products to and from manufacturing plants was a wartime essential. 


Camp and Base Express Offices...The personal package traffic between 

homes and camps meant millions of shipments daily. Fully equipped 

Express offices handled this important feature of wartime service. 

Blood Units... High speed handling and special refrigerator containers 

saved thousands of American wounded. Over 8 million pints of blood 

were shipped in this manner by Express. 

Ration Books and Tokens... More than 242 million pounds of ration 

books, and ration tokens by the billions were delivered to their destina- 

tions through 23,000 Express offices. 

War Dogs for the K-9 Corps... The highly technical service of handling 

and shipping the nation’s war dogs was assigned solely to Railway Ex- 

press, and performed with signal success. 
The above is a partial summary of wartime service. Today, with 
the return of peace, we are adding to our facilities all of the lessons 
learned in that historic period. We appreciate your cooperation and 
tolerance during the wartime days. We promise, in the not too distant 
future, a service superior to any we have rendered during our long 
nation-wide record. 
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Better Television 


NBC-RCA video camera 
permits telecasts under ordinary 
lighting conditions. Development 
has industrial significance. 


Owners of television receivers in the 

New York City area sat back in their 
easy chairs last Saturday — for a 
grandstand view of the city’s Navy Day 
dinner at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 
Although the proceedings were tele- 
vised under ordinary lighting condi- 
tions, the images that video set owners 
saw were as clear as movie film. 
e Rivals Human Eye—The reason: For 
the first time, in a public demonstra- 
tion, the National Broadcasting Co. 
used its new “Image Orthocon” tele- 
vision camera on which NBC and Radio 
Corp. of America engineers had been 
working throughout the war. 

The salient characteristic of the 

Image Orthocon is the high light sensi- 
tivity of its pick-up; under ordinary 
indoor and outdoor lighting conditions 
it is roughly 100 times as sensitive as 
the tube of the standard television cam- 
era, the iconoscope. Thus the Image 
Orthocon pormanene on the light sensitiv- 
ity of the human eye itself. It gives a 
more than tolerable image by the light 
of a single match. 
e What It Means—The implications of 
Image Orthocort for the future of tele- 
vision are revolutionary. Present stand- 
ard television cameras (of prewar 
development) transmit an image of real 
brilliance and clarity only under ideal 
lighting conditions in a fully equipped 
television studio. Telecasts of football 
games, horse races, and other public 
events—which are the main fare of the 
motion picture newsreel—heretofore have 
too frequently appeared to video set 
owners as little more than a moving 
blur. Because it works under poor light 
conditions and is particularly adapted 
to sudden changes in intensity—from 
the sunny to the shady end of a tennis 
court, for example—the Image Ortho- 
con brings this whole field of subject 
matter within the practical range of 
television. 

Almost equally significant is what 
the new camera may make possible in 
the way of lowered production costs 
for studio television. Programing costs 
are now one of the biggest bugbears in 
television, and lighting is a heavy item 
in these costs. Any cut in program costs 
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will make television just that much 
more attractive to commercial spon- 
sors, hasten the day when it gains gen- 
eral acceptance as an advertising me- 
dium. 

NBC-RCA engineers hesitate to pre- 
dict how soon the Image Orthocon will 
replace the iconoscope for studio 
broadcasts, however. They feel that, 
in its present stage of Seeckbcinent, the 
new camera does not give as good an 
image as present standard equipment, 
when the latter is used under ideal light- 
ing conditions. To adapt the Image 
Orthocon for studio use, engineers prob- 
ably will sacrifice some of its light- 
sensitivity for a corresponding gain in 
tonal range. Obviously, NBC and other 
broadcasters will be in no hurry to ren- 
der obsolescent equipment in which 
they have a heavy investment. 

e Industrial Applications—The Image 
Orthocon’s inventors expect it to have 
a wide range of industrial and commer- 
cial applications quite aside from its 
great potentialities for regular video 
broadcasting. Because it requires no spe- 
cial lighting or other props, the camera 
could be set up in industrial plants to 
give a running, photographic record of 
chemical reactions and other processes 
under conditions of heat, or other haz- 
ards, which make direct observation im- 
possible. Watching this record on his 
television receiver, the engineer or — 
manager could control processes almost 
from minute to minute. 

e Useful in Stores—The scope of intra- 
store television—video advertising to sun- 
dry viewing sites within a retail store— 
should be greatly enlarged by use of the 
Image Orthocon. Last week the first 
such intrastore television setup was 
opened to the public at Gimbel’s, Phila- 
delphia. In cooperation with RCA, 


Gimbel’s has set up 20 “telesj 
throughout the store where patrons 
watch fashion shows, merchandise 
plays, etc., broadcast from a cei 
studio, as they appear on the new la 
screen (16 in. by 214 in.) RCA ; 
ceivers. 

Use of the Image Orthocon could do 
away with the need for a central stucio, 
make it possible to telecast special s: \c; 
and other events as they take place in 
various departments of the store. 

The Image Orthocon can be made 

sensitive to infrared light. In a studio 
demonstration before newspaper and 
trade press reporters, the camera tc|c- 
vised a pretty girl in apparent darkness, 
by the light of unseen infrared lamps. 
One possible industrial application: ‘I hic 
new camera could televise the melt in 
a steel mill where it is important to 
reach the lower end of the spectrum. 
e Operating Principles—The principle 
underlying the operation of the new- 
comer is known as secondary electronic 
emission. Put as nontechnically as pos- 
sible, this means that the electrons 
which are excited by the action of the 
televised scene, sporting event, or 
theatrical production are not the ones 
that go over the wires to the television 
screen. Each ef these primary electrons 
acts as a missile to put two or more 
secondary electrons into action. Thus 
by a buildup of several stages of ampli- 
fication similar to those used in any 
radio set, a little light becomes a lot of 
light after the manner of a mosquito’s 
love call being made audible to human 
ears. 

Development of the Image Orthocon 
began shortly before the war. Adapta- 
tion of the camera to a number of mili- 
tary uses speeded up the process. 

e Not a NBC Weapon—NBC-RCA 
isn’t dragging the Image Orthocon into 
the controversy now raging between it 
and Columbia Broadcasting System over 
the question of whether the radio in- 
dustry should go ahead and exploit ex- 
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Resembling a tubular flashlight, RCA’s newly announced sensitive television 
eye owes its present development to war-accelerated research in electronics. 
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Sylvania. 


Tubes 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Makers of Radio Tubes; Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, 


Wiring Devices; Electric Light Bulbs; Electronic Devices 


FN paapusaione all right— 
an automobile smash- 
up. But happily it’s the 
harmless kind. Unfortu- 
nately, most auto accidents are far more 
serious in their results. 

That’s why Hardware Mutuals policy 
back of the policy is attracting thousands 
of new policyholders yearly. 

Hardware Mutuals automobile protec- 
tion is complete, sound, economical. It 
offers you prompt, twenty-four hour serv- 
ice from coast to coast, plus the very real 
advantages of the policy back of the policy. 
Equally important are substantial divi- 
dend savings to policyholders — 
‘over $93,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. Enjoy these benefits. Be sure 
to hang onto them. Don’t “trade” 
them for insurance that offers 
less when you get your new car, 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 
Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


Other types of Hardware 
Mutuals Insurance — fire, 
workmen’s compensation, 
burglary, liability, plate 
glass, etc., offer similar advantages—with 
safety and economy. 

Let our experienced, full-time repre- 
sentative show you the many other attrac- 
tive features enjoyed by nearly half a 
million Hardware Mutuals policyholders. 
Increased peacetime driving hazards mean 
greater need for complete protection. 
You'll find the coverage and service you 
want in Hardware Mutuals policy back 


of the policy! 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Beréwert Desiors “stme! Fore leswremce Company Home Offer Scere; Prem W comnip 
Mates impermew sed Hardware leave: Comper Home fac -wasomns, Mrecemng 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Heme Offer, Sues Peet TF xomue 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. « Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Perched on a corral gate in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, a 
rodeo cowboy poses under ordinary 
illumination for RCA’s new video 
camera—which even picks up the 
flare of a match. 


isting techniques and equipment, de- 
signed for television in the lower fre- 
quencies, or wait for the ultrahigh-fre- 
quency television (BW—Oct.13’45,p%6). 
NBC, which defends the former 
view, contents itself with pointing out 
that the new camera “gives you a better 
picture in any part of the spectrum.” 
NBC figures that the improved image 
which the new camera yields will make 
low-frequency television just that much 
more acceptable to the public. However, 
the Image Orthocon may prove to be 
particularly well adapted to color tele- 
vision—and high-frequency, color tele- 
vision is what Columbia is plugging. 


RADIO ORDER FOR BRITISH 


Because Portugal, a traditional British 
trade sphere, is Teddine a big block of 
sterling credits, it is a disappointment 
but not a surprise to American manufac- 
turers that a substantial order for radio 
equipment has been placed in England 

The Portuguese Ministry of Economy 
has ordered £120,000 (roughly $480, 
000) of communications equipment 
from Marconi’s Wircless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd. The British firm will supply and 
erect twelve shortwave stations for teleg- 
raphy and telephone in Portugal’s Afri- 
caN possessions. 

Three main stations will be built in 
Lourenco Marques and Beira in Mo- 
zambique, and at an undesignated loca- 
tion in Angola. Smaller stations will be 
erected in other Portuguese colonies 
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Anyone can cry down the future of America and the 
world—if he wants to. But he first has to blind himself 
deliberately to the brightest picture we've ever seen. 

We see the difficulties. But we think the world IS 
going to be organized for lasting peace—and that America 
IS going ahead to an even greater era of good living and 
prosperity in its inevitable destiny as the leader of that 
_. world. There are millions of homes to be built and fure ——-——— 
nished, millions of cars to start on the road .. . appliances, 
utilities, factories, stores—all need new equipment—new 
ideas in construction and fabrication. 
rden, a To us, the future is bright as a Spring morning after 
yrdinary -rain. And we're investing in it! Two million dollars for 
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I] make new laboratories to be added to our already great research 
t much facilities. Three million dollars for added equipment to 
Oowever, > produce stainless steel strip—increasing our already great’ 
> to be production several-fold. 

or tele. As America’s first and foremost producer of Special 
yr tele. Alloy Steels—the metals that do any steel job better—we're. 


investing in America’s future. i 
Let your confidence match ours, and there will be no 
room left for questioning that destiny. 


ing. 
SH 
British -ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. a 


oa - Pittsburgh, Penna. and all Principal Cities 
_ 

anufac- THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
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will be The above chart shows the amazing growth in the use of Allegheny Metal, the pioneer stainless steel, 
nies since it was first introduced commercially in 1920. The interesting and obvious fact is that the merits, 
properties and outstanding values of this rust, acid and corrosion-resistant metal have been brought into 
sharp focus by the war. Even with the tremendous increase in the use of Allegheny Metal depicted by 
3, 1945 the chart, its actual widespread potentialities in future peacetime applications are vastly greater. 
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Efficient handling of incoming materials and work 
in process is a prime requisite to the concern that 
wishes to succeed in today’s race for civilian markets. 
As you tool up to convert production facilities, do not 
overlook the economies to be obtained from use of 
Whiting Cranes. Experienced engineers are prepared 
to counsel regarding the equipment best suited to your 
special needs. Inquire today. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
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FM Maneuver 


Petrillo’s demand reali 
gives networks a break, since 
station shutdown allows tims 
for wavelength change-over. 


Radio networks now see a way to tum 
the latest assault by James C. Pet: 
president of the American Federaty; 
of Musicians, to their own advantage- 
at least temporarily. : 

Last week Petrillo announced th: 
the networks would have to « 
two sets of musicians for musi: 
grams broadcast over both stand 
(AM) and frequency modulation (|) 
stations (BW—Oct.27'45,p28). ‘I! 
works are getting around this den 
by taking their FM stations off the az 
as of this weck. 

e Networks Gain Time—Althoug! ).. 
trillo gets the blame for this ; 

it is one the networks probably 
have made sooner or later in any 
because the Federal Communicatio: 
Commission’s new wavelength assign. 
ments for FM (BW—Sep.22’45,p92) 1 
quire the installation of transmitting 
equipment adapted to the new freque»: 
cies. Easiest way to make the shift i 
to go off the air entirely. One F\M 
broadcaster, the Allen B. DuMont Lab- 
oratories, did this several weeks ago. 

By taking time out for the change. 
over—a job expected to require two o: 
three months i most stations—the net. 
works have postponed the day of reckon. 
ing with Petrillo, giving themselves 
time to build up a publicity barrag 
calculated to weaken the music czar‘ 
position. 
eTo Stand Their Ground—Petrillo’ 
ultimatum was delivered to six radio 
stations which originate musical pr 
grams for three networks—Nationi 
Broadcasting Co., Columbia Broadcast: 
ing System, and Mutual Broadcasting 
System (American Broadcasting Co. ha 
no FM outlets). However, of the 4: 
odd licensed FM stations now in oper: 
tion, some 40 are network affiliates, 
hence stand to be directly affected b 
Petrillo’s latest drive. 

The networks think that Petrillo 
might now be willing to talk compr- 
mise—the employment of a token crew 
of musicians who would stand by when 
programs are duplicated over FM, fo 
example. But they maintain that the 
aren’t going to give even this muci 
ground, on the theory that if Petnilb 
once gets a stranglehold on FM and 
television, the industry will never b 
able to wrench itself free. Obvious, 
also, the broadcasters hope that Fe 
trillo’s latest exercise of his power wil 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 


Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
plants have already been declared Surplus 
Property by the Army, Navy and other war 
agencies. More and more plants will be de- 
clared surplus from now on. All of these 
properties are scheduled to be turned over to 


FOR SALE OR LEASE THROUGH RFC 


AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


private ownership or management as soon 
as possible. 

They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
plants become job-providers without delay. 


CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


It is obvious that the first step is to help 
private industry secure the plants which will 
turn out the nation’s postwar production. 


You do not have to wait until a government- 
owned property has been labelled “‘surplus’’. If 


available to you as soon as it completes its 
wartime work. 


Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
formal lease or outright purchase. 


One FM you start negotiations immediately, the plant The most important consideration is .. . keep 
— Lab. that you want to buy or lease may be made America working! 
“S$ ago. 
: — HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
ilthe net INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 
of reckon: 
hemselve @ Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 
b: age ° ° 
Page: Wire, write, phone or call in person. 
agers @ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 
adio 
sical pro- . e e . . 
-Nation:! @ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 
sroadcast: 
adcasting 
; Co. has 
the 47. This CURRENT CATALOGUE will help you locate the 


in oper 
afhliates, 
ected by 


plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 


You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
back to private industry. Write today to your local RFC 


Disposing Agency for your free copy. 


RECONSTRUCTION [FINANCE CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON + CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DALLAS 
DENVER * DETROIT « HELENA * HOUSTON » JACKSONVILLE » KANSAS CITY, MO. © LITTLE ROCK ¢ LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS « NASHVILLE ° NEW ORLEANS » NEW YORK « OKLAHOMA CITY * OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. * RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS » SALT LAKE CITY * SAN ANTONIO * SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE » SPOKANE 
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* 
AXIOM : 


“A chain is only as strong as 


its weakest lmk” 


*It’s almost as dependable 


as a Heppenstall Forging 


. . . and a machine is only as dependable as its weakest 
part. That’s why Heppenstall Forgings used in the 
vital parts of your products, and in your production 
equipment as well, give you such a competitive advantage. 
Heppenstall has the long-time reputation for making 
better forgings. Call it quality or what you will, for over 
50 years Heppenstall Forgings have consistently delivered 
an extra margin of service that has meant substantial 
Savings in costs. Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


HEPPENSTALL the most dependable name in forgings 


feed the long-standing demand {or {,; 
eral legislation to clip his wines. R, 
Clarence Lea, chairman of the Hoy, 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce Co, 
mittee, promises such a curb a: part 

broad, new radio legislation, bringin, 
the Communications Act of |934 ,, 
to date. 

Meanwhile, the broadcasters are ha, 
ing together. The National Assn. 
Broadcasters held a closed mecting , 
prominent members on Tuesday of ¢| 
week to discuss means of combat 
Petrillo’s latest edict, and NAB 
legislative committee is studying {| 
problem. . 

e Comparison Test—The radio chay 
may not be able to hold out indciinite 
however. The networks made little effo; 
to develop FM commercially during ¢| 
war. Ownership of FM receivers y 
frozen at its prewar figure of about 5 
000. Duplicate programing was x 
garded as the best means of showing 
the superiority of FM’s high-fidelit 
static-free qualities; and since every F\\ 
listener meant one less AM listene; 
the nets could get no extra moncy { 
programs duplicated over FM outlets ; 
point they stress in arguing the inju 
tice of Petrillo’s demands). 


Independent local and regional F\| 


broadcasters, however, have been « 
to make money on FM from the begi 
ning. Some of them have been out 
spokenly opposed to duplicate program. 
ing of AM and FM. 

Makers of FM radio receivers a 
complaining that they will be ruined : 
Petrillo’s ban continues indefinitel; 


RADIO FOR ROCK ISLAND 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. entered the i 
road radio communication field wi 
a recent announcement that its nev 
high frequency system will be u 
stalled on 160 mi. of the Chicago, Roc 
Island & Pacific Ry. double track lin: 
between Chicago and Rock Island, | 

Operating at the relatively high fr 
quency of 2,660 megacycles, the Sper 
radio is said to make possible constant 
clear, audible signals even through tur 
nels and deep gorges. 

The system employs the klystr 
tube, developed by Sperry during th 
war for aircraft and ship radar install: 
tions, and a stub antenna only a fc 
inches tall, consisting of a hollow tulk 
on which are mounted small disks. 

Sperry thus becomes the latest « 
trant in a specialized field of radio cow: 
runication—a field already well supplic 
competitively. Several of these concem 
have worked with a number of differes! 
railroads, striving to develop system 
that will perform ese unde 
varying operating conditions (BW-v 
15°44,p73). 
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MARKETING 


Milk Delivery—How Often? 


Dairies and their routemen multiply arguments on the every- 


other-day question—and on the “store differential’”—but the union 
seems to have left some room for local settlements. 


On Nov. 1 the Office of Defense 
Transportation regulation cutting home 
milk delivery to every-other-day service 
became history. That was to have been 
the signal for nationwide strikes by 
AFL. teamsters to force the contented 
dairy companies back to daily deliveries 
“to assure jobs for 35,000 ex-servicemen 
without displacing present employees.” 
e Loopholes Provided—But the betting 
is now that, unless E.O.D. (every-other- 
day) delivery is twisted into a national 
battle cry in union politics, strikes will 
be sporadic and local rather than con- 
certed and countrywide. 

Present indications are that the inter- 
national union will permit locals to 
negotiate on their own, and some loop- 
holes have been provided. While to the 
uninitiated the union’s instructions to 
its locals seem unequivocal, dairy off- 
cials who are used to the gradations in 
union phrasing scent a compromise. 
Spokesmen at the Cincinnati meeting 
of the A.F.L. executive council said 
that the local strike demands would be 

ressed “only as additional equipment 

comes available.” 
¢ Beyond the G.I. Rules—Furthermore 
when Dan Tobin, the teamsters’ chief, 
recently warned six metropolitan dairies 
in the East that strike action was possi- 
ble unless they agreed to resume daily 
deliveries, he added “unless a satisfac- 
tory alternative is found for re-employ- 
ing all returning servicemen previously 
employed as drivers.” 

e teamsters’ stipulation that the 
companies must provide jobs for re- 
tuning veterans without discharging 
present employees, regardless of whether 
they were hired on a duration basis, goes 
far om the G.I. bill of rights and 
even beyond other union demands to 
date, 
¢ Not Unanimous—But the rank and file 
of union membership is by no means 
unanimously in favor of daily delivery. 
There are not a few cases where route- 
men, working on low base pay and high 
commissions, make more money under 
E.0.D. Cleveland drivers—paid $3.22 
a day with 9% commission on nearly 
all sales—used to cover 30 miles a day 
to deliver 300 to 350 quarts of milk; 
under E.O.D. they travel 14 to 15 
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miles to deliver 500 to 600 quarts. They 
are as vigorously opposed as their em- 
ployers to a return to the old schedule, 
and predictions are being made freely in 
Cleveland that within ten years milk 
deliveries will be cut to twice a week. 
Even in some areas where drivers 
draw high base pay and low commis- 
sions—or none at all—the dairies have 
pretty well sold them the idea that 
E.O.D. is in their interest. 
e The Differential Issue—Prime imple- 
ment of persuasion is the “store dif- 
ferential”—the difference between the 
retail price of home-delivered milk and 
the lower price that the consumer usu- 
ally pays at the store. The dairies ar- 
gue that a return to daily home delivery 
will inevitably raise the price of milk 
at the doorstep (adding that wages and 
other costs have gone up during the 
war), thus increasing the store differ- 
ential and reestablishing the steady pre- 
war trend toward store distribution (BW 
—Oct.13’45,p89). Eventual result, they 
say, will be fewer jobs for drivers, since 
a store deliveryman is able to handle 
the quartage of at least four men 
delivering milk directly to the home. 


This point on the effect of the stor 

differential is, of course, disputed. Ob 
jectors cite studies conducted by various 
universities which have r ported that 
consumers preferring store purchase of 
milk give reasons such as “I don’t like 
monthly bills” and “I can get as much 
as I want when I want it” before saving, 
“It’s cheaper at the store.” Statistics 
are offered to show that in California's 
large Coast cities, for example, with 
only a 1¢ store differential fixed by th« 
State Dept. of Agriculture, the shift of 
the milk trade to the stores, which now 
handle 70% of the volume, has gon: 
on for the past 15 years with about 
4% moving over each year, Reversals 
in the trend to the store since the econ 
omies of E.O.D. were passed on to con- 
sumers have been met by the contention 
that store buying has been cut by war- 
time gasoline shortages and carry-every 
thing-yourself requirements. 
e An Old Argument—However, the big 
dairy companies are meeting a morc 
serious questioning of their stand on 
E.O.D. ‘This stems from old statements 
made in Federal Trade Commission 1 
ports, in the Lie, or National Eco 
nomic Committee hearings of 1939, and 
in the congressional investigations of 
1933. The burden of these is that th« 
dairies are interested in keeping their 
buying and selling prices of fluid milk 
up and the consumption of it down so 
as to create surpluses which the farmer 
has to sell to them at a lower classified 
price for use in longer-profit manufac- 
tured products such as butter, cheese, 
ice cream, evaporated and condensed 
milk. 

These companies are used to accusa 
tions that they have employed political 


The first new 1946 Chevrolets—four-door Stylemaster sport sedans—made 
their debut late this week. The new models have heavier front grilles, wrap- 
around bumpers fore and aft, will be offered in six different color schemes. 
The Stylemaster, in Chevrolet’s lowest price bracket, is the vanguard of three 
lines which include the Fleetmaster, more advanced in appointments, and 
the Fleetline, described as the company’s most attractively styled offering. 


Wherever They Ge Ge = These 


team Boilers Are Easily Installed 


ae te 
‘s EEP underground—in a subter- 
ranean structure with limited 
Space and headroom, no stack, only a 
vent’’—this, briefly stated, was the de- 
scription given for an industrial plant 
installation, and the blueprints showed 
it to be certainly an unusual and 
difficult place to install steam boilers. 


But it was a “natural” for Cleaver- 
Brooks Steam Generators—read this 
factual report: “The boiler plant con- 
sists of seven Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired 
steam generators. They supply steam 
to heat exchangers which generate hot 


water for heatine, air-conditioning 


and process use. Built and shipped as 
“packaged units’, no erection was re- 
quired except moving them into place 
and connecting piping and wiring.” 


It makes little difference what type of 
industrial or business building you 
plan, the compactness and adaptabil- 
ity of Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired steam 
generators fits them into your scheme 
of things. 


If you have special problems in steam 
or heat generation and utilization, 
Cleaver-Brooks engineers can help 
to solve them. 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 9, 


* CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS 


WISCONSIN 


INCLUDE 


El oh &B ca 


Food Processing 


Steam Generators Equipment 


Tank Car Heaters 


Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 


manipulation toe bend classified price 
systems, local sanitary codes, anc state 
resale price laws to this purpose Sup. 
porting evidence has been sought i: the 
record that between 1924 and 1939 
the average wholesale price of all com. 
mercial milk wre 25.5%, while the 
average price of fluid milk—as pre. 
sented in four principal U. S. cities- 
declined only 12%; and that in the 
same period fluid milk consumption per 
capita went down but that of manufac. 
tured milk products increased substan. 
tially. 
e Applied to E.O.D.—However, in con. 
nection with E.O.D., the old charges 
are directed to the point that, as part 
of their general scheme to build fluid 
milk surpluses, the big dairies have also 
managed to persuade government off- 
cials to keep store prices tied to home 
delivery costs. It is contended that fed- 
eral and state control men might not be 
so ready to boost store prices in line 
with an increase in home prices due 
simply to a resumption of every-day 
deliveries—and the whole system of as- 
suring surpluses and safeguarding profit- 
able operations for the big companies’ 
manufacturing divisions would be dam- 
aged. 

The companies maintain that this is 
drawing a very red hermng across the 
trail of the long argument that is now 
coming to a showdown and, they hope, 
is taking a favorable turn. 


Sized to Height 


Popular-priced dresses in 
twelve proportioned styles for 
short, medium, and tall women 
offered by manufacturer. 


The woman who is too short or too 
tall for the standard-sized garment now 
has a good chance of finding a popular- 
priced dress which will fit her without 
alterations, in the Sized-to-Height Dress 
Salon of R. H. White’s, Boston depart 
ment store. 
eIn Twelve Styles—To offer inexper 
sive dresses with the fit of the high 
priced garments, White’s now carne: 
twelve styles, individually proportione: 
for short, medium, and tall women, in 
sizes 12 to 20. 

The dresses are designed for women 
of 4 ft., 11 in. to 5 ft., 11 in. in height, 
and retail at $8.95 to $10.95. 

e Standard Sizing Sought—The sized-to- 
height garments represent the latest 
announced development in the long cf- 
fort to develop acceptable size standards 

for the women’s wear industry. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made by the 
clothing industry on size standards for 
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WITHOUT BENEFIT OF OPA 


The first 1946 Ford sold—a de luxe 
sedan—is a tribute to a war hero and 
prize publicity for its maker, but to 
the curious the transaction offers a 
riddle. For the town of Rockford, 
Mich., Mayor Clifford Obets (right) 
with Melvin Baldwin, Chamber of 
Commerce president, presented the 
title to Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner Lt. John Sjogren. Question 
No. 1: What will the car cost? Most 


| cars are being shipped on an open- 


bill basis till OPA sets prices. Ques- 
tion No. 2: While 1946 cars were still 
rationed, who issued the priority? 
OPA can find no record, wonders 
whether its cogs slipped. With this 
week’s lifting of rationing restrictions 
on 1946 cars, however, priority wor- 
ries are now a thing of the past. 


boys’ clothing (BW —Apr.22’39,p53) 
through data worked out by the Ameri- 
can Standards Assn. and cooperating 
agencies. 

But the women’s wear industry still 
disagrees. Better-grade manufacturers 
want a lot of sizes with certain toler- 
ances. Manufacturers of cheaper grades 
want fewer sizes with still different 
tolerances (BW—Feb.27'43,p51). 
* According to Height—The sized-to- 
height program was developed by Mur- 
tay White, Boston garment manufac- 
turer, who, during the war, made more 
than 1,000,000 uniforms for Waves in 
short, medium, and long proportions 
for each size. 

The first collection features fall 
crepes, and new lines will be introduced 
as the seasons change. The dresses are 
displayed and labeled according to 
height, “F” (short) sizes on one wail of 
the salon, “I” (medium) in the rear, 
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There’s a pile of work before you. It needs action today. 
But your hands are tied. Your secretary is still busy on 
yesterday’s dictation! 


What you both need is more hours. You can have them! 
Not hours added to your day, but hours saved out of your 
day—every day. 


7 7 


There’s an action-getter, an hour-saver, just made for you. 
It’s the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. It records your 
dictation and streamlines your work in ways you never 
dreamed of. It makes you master of your own time—and 
leaves your secretary free to do her job while you do yours. 
You both do more with less effort. Find out about it now— 
by mailing the coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc., C-11, W. Orange, N. J.* : 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 


a Ea ae 
‘*In Canada, mail this cou 


90¢ a day for a Bullock Cart! 


— te “LOOKS cheap 


e If you were a cotton grower in 
India, you'd transport your prod- 
uct by bullock cart. The cart, two 
bullocks, and an attendant... all 
for only 90 cents a day. 

Looks cheap ... but let's figure it 
out. A bullock team will pull a cart 
load of cotton—little more than a 
ton—15 miles ina day. Cost of haul- 
ing one ton one mile is about 6 cents. 

Now let's see what mass railroad 
transportation, created by private 
investment, can do: 


First, American railroad work- 
ers earn far, far more than 90 cents 
daily. 

Second, freight travels not 15 
miles, but many times that dis- 
tance in a day by rail. 

Third, the American shipper 
pays not 6 cents, but an average of 
less than 1 cent per ton per mile! 

It’s this principle of progressive 
mass transportation, so well typi- 
fied by the Erie, that makes your 
railroads an essential part of the 
American Way of Life. 


Erie Railroad @ 


and “T” (tall) sizes on a thi: 
As evidence that the “sized to 
idea is catching on, the May ( 
Angeles, has announced that it « 
a sized-to-height department nex 
The Hecht Co., Washington, D 
ready has introduced the sized-to 
dresses, promoting them with 
fashion how. The May Co. als 
a big promotional push, with fu 
newspaper advertising. 


Central Billing? 


Farrington Mfg. Co. runs 
into skepticism in its efforts to 
sell stores on the advantages of 
group accounting services. 


Pet project of Farrington Mfg. Co 
originators of the Charga-plate systen 
of supplying department store charg 
customers with metal tokens for credit 
identification, has long been “United 
Chargaccount Service’’—its name fo: 
central billing. 

Recently, although central billing 

appeared no closer than ever, Farring 
ton’s present Charga-plate plan received 
a not unfavorable appraisal from de 
partment stores in a survey by the Na 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. Actually, 
the company is busily engaged in tn 
ing to catch up with the demand for 
installations, which were stymied dur 
ing the war. 
e Now Have It—Of the 173 stores te. 
plying to N.R.D.G.A., 51 now have 
Charga-plate installations. This group 
reported favoiable customer reaction to 
the system. A few stores objected to 
the difficulty of getting customers to 
carry their plates. Their joint recom- 
mendation was that Charga-plate be 
confined to stores with-more than $500- 
000 annual sales volume, and with more 
than 5,000 charge accounts. 

Of the 122 stores surveyed which do 
not use Charga-plate, only 36% had 
considered it and decided unfavorably 
Their principal reasons were that the 
cost was high for advantages gained, 
that the store in question was not large 
enough, or that it already had a satis- 
factory credit card system. Of the other 
64%, 21 stores were considering the 
possibility of installation; five had favor- 
ably made up their minds; one metro- 
politan store wanted to participate ina 
group Charga-plate plan. 
eA Notch for Each—Farrington ces 
central billing as a_ logical refinement 
of just such group Charga-plate systems, 
which now operate in about 16 cities, 
with nine to twelve stores in each plan. 
As at present, the customer would be 
equipped with a metal token on which 
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her name and address would be em- 
possed, each token having notches to 
fit the addressing machines used by 
clerks to stamp charge sales slips—one 
notch for each store where the cus- 
tomer has a charge account. 

But under United Chargaccount 

Service, charge slips would be sent to a 
central billing office where they would 
be recorded, then returned to the store. 
The customer would be sent one month- 
ly bill, by the central office, itemizing 
merchandise charged, and the stores 
from which it was purchased. Her pay- 
ments would apply on her total debt, 
each payment being divided among the 
stores she Owes in proportion to their 
oldest outstanding daily total charge 
sales. 
e How Service Works—Merchandise re- 
tums would be controlled by individual 
stores. Bad debt losses would be recov- 
ered from the merchants who sold the 
account, in the proportion which their 
sales bear to the customer's total pui- 
chases over a specified period. Loss 
reserves would be carried separately for 
each store. Stores could not mail bill 
inserts to their customers, but the 
central office would provide up-to-date 
and selected mailing lists. Collections, 
follow-up, and freezing accounts would 
be the central office’s responsibility. 

Participating stores would pay for 
this central billing service by contribut- 
ing a small percentage of their sales. 
Farrington’s chief selling point is that 
this fee for each store would be less 
than the cost of maintaining its own 
credit department. So far it Be had a 
tough time convincing the department 
store trade. 
¢% Say “No”?—Out of 100 stores 
which N.R.D.G.A. surveyed last June— 
on the question, “Do you believe your 
store would profit by using central 
billing?” —96 said “No.” Seventeen con- 
ceded that there might be a saving, 
some thought the mo would bring 
better collection results, some that it 
would help maintain community credit 
policies. 

But such advantages were drowned 
out by fears that under central billing 
stores would lose some of their close 
relationship with customers, and hence 
lose sales to nonparticipating competi- 
tors. Other objections were the antici- 
pated difficulty of handling customers’ 
complaints, and the gamble of breaking 
up a well-established credit office for 
an untried plan. 
¢ Farrington’s Offer—Farrington, recog- 
nizing the perhaps disproportionate 
ay of this last objection, now offers 
to hnance a demonstration installation 
for a group of stores in any suitable 
town of between 40,000 and 200,000 
dense So far there have been no 
akers 
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Septender 12, 19L5 


Buell Engineering Co-, Ince 


7 


70 Pine Stree 
New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: 


e 
operation of the 


4n our three plants. 
ash Collectors have been 


Buell Fly 


(12) boilers since 19l, 
ime of their installation, 


Since the t 


in service on twelve 


operating continuously. 


they have cost 
Their collection 


us nothing for maintenance OF repair. nts, and they have 
has fully met our ner the job 
efficiency satisfactory manner 


accomplished 


for which they 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


in a highly 
were installed. 


Yours very truly 


Plant Engineer 
WRIGHT CORPORATION 


* BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS are usea through- 
out industry in the collection or reclamation of many 
kinds of dust, in numerous production and process 
operations. Hundreds of satisfied industrial users will 
attest to Buell’s—“‘High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, 
Long Life.” 


Write for Buell’s new, revised book “The Buell {van Tongeren} 
System of Industrial Dust Recovery” now in its fourth printing. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


- oar 


Sensitive Depth Control 
Mechanism Operates on 
Torrington Needle Bearings 


A prominent feature of the Warner & Swasey tapping ar.d 
threading machine that you see above is the depth control 
mechanism, which controls depth of thread within one 
tenth revolution of the tap. And a prominent feature of 
this super-sensitive mechanism is that it operates on com- 
pact, smooth-rolling Torrington Needle Bearings. 

“We specify Torrington Needle Bearings here,” Warner 
& Swasey designers report, “because they permit compact 
design where accuracy and sensitivity are vital in this 
precision assembly, and help it operate smoothly with 
minimum friction.” 

Helping tools, machinery, appliances and equipment 
operate smoothly with minimum friction is the year-in and 
year-out job of these small, high-capacity Torrington 
Needle Bearings. Perhaps they can do a similar job for 
the products you are designing or making now. Our 
Catalog 32 gives full details and data about types, sizes 
and applications. May we send you a copy? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Who Buys Plane; 


Department stores epg 
that businessmen are chic 
buyers of aircraft sold in fig 
month of marketing experime 


Department stores apparent! 
daunted by their first month 
experience in selling personal p)|.ix 
check of five stores—R. H. Macy, Jo) 
Wanamaker, and L. Bamberger jy, 
New York City area, and Mars}\,1\! | 
and Mandel Bros. in Chica; 
the following highlights on the 
plane market. 

e Half Seek Pleasure—Macy’s hiad , 
15 planes up to the first of this wee 
(The Ercoupe went on display at Mac 
Oct. 10.) The typical Macy plane ¢ 
tomer is described as “a businessiny 
between 40 and 50 years old.” Alm 
half the sales have been to pleasu: 
seekers; the other half expects to , 
the planes for business—covering a sal: 
territory, getting from office to pla 
etc. Thus far, Macy’s has not 
plane to a woman, but did make 
sale to a man whose wife wanted him ¢ 
have a means of transportation betwe 
a home in Florida and an office in Ne 
York. 

Macy’s is promising delivery, to t 

buyer’s local airfield, by the first we 
in December. During the first we 
“hoards of people came to look at t 
Ercoupe, but now there are only ab 
100 a day and most of them look li 
prospects.” 
e Salesmen Will Fly — Wanamaker 
New York store (the Philadelphia sto: 
also sells planes) has sold “about nin 
Piper Skycycles since they went on sii 
early last month (BW—Oct.20'45,p5t 
Virtually all of these sales have been t 
businessmen, with a salesman wi 
covers a large southern territory a mor 
or-less typical buyer. 

Bamberger’s has sold four Ercoupe 
since the erst one went on exhibit Oct 
8. Two of the sales were to busines 
men who expect to use the planes t 
get to and from their jobs. One plam 
was sold to a man as a present for hi 
son who is now in the Army Air fF orces 
The fourth was sold to a middle-age 
couple as a pleasure craft. Bamberger 
which promises delivery before Jan. ] 
reports a number of prospects, one « 
them a woman of 65 who assembled 
Hellcats during the war, now wants ‘0 
try out a plane in the air. 
e Managers, Too—Marshall Field, hich 
also sells the Ercoupe, reports 20 orden 
in the first two weeks the planes wet 
on sale. Typical buyers: a 48-year-olt 
general manager of a bearing manufa‘ 
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ing company who will use the plane 
« arom 9 daeel which takes him 

rough several states; another manu- 
cturer who will use his mes for fish- 
ig and hunting trips in the Northwest; 

n Evanston optician; an insurance com- 
any executive. Field’s expects to fill 
he first order sometime this month, 
sobably won't be current on orders be- 
ore February. 

Mandel’s, which is taking orders for 
he Piper for spring delivery, reports 
hat 4 sf with big territories show 
he greatest interest in personal planes. 
yne prospect is toying with the idea of 
stablishing a feeder charter plane serv- 
ce to operate in the territory within a 
s-to-300-mile radius of Chicago. 


2 & W. Divorce 


Grocery chain’s buying 
nit is dissolved in conformity 
ith FTC edict, and a new food 

brokerage house is set up. 


To comply with the Federal Trade 
ommission’s edict that it, must not 
ccept brokerage from suppliers (BW— 
un.23’45,p86), Red & White Corp., 
big wholesaler-controlled voluntary gro- 
ery chain, has divorced itself from its 
buying agent, Modern Marketing Serv- 
ce, Inc. 

New House Is Formed—Modern Mar- 
cting, set up as Red & White's agent 
back in the mid-thirties after the Rob- 
nson-Patman antiprice-discrimination 
aw banned acceptance of brokerage by 
buyers, has been dissolved. In its place, 
hree former stockholders of Modern 
larketing have formed a new food 
brokerage house, Bushey, Morea & 
Vright, Inc., with offices in~ Buffalo, 
san Francisco, and Chicago. 

Control of the Red & White brands 
pf canned goods and other grocery prod- 
cts has reverted from: Modern Market- 
ng to Red & White. From now on, 
Red & White will buy direct from sup- 
pliers, where lawful price concessions, 
based On economies of doing business 
with R.&W., are obtainable. The 80- 
dd independent wholesalers (located in 
B3 states and every Canadian province) 
who own Red & White will buy jindi- 
‘idually from suppliers as they see fit. 
)bviously, many will buy from the new 
irm of Bushey, Morea & Wright. 

Red & White News—Red & White 
will take over all advertising and sales 
promotion on its brands, a function for- 
erly performed by Modern Marketing. 
Beginning this month, Red & White 
will also publish a magazine, Red & 
Vhite News, with a controlled circula- 
ion of 6,500 to wholesaler-owners, re- 
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Torrington Bearing 
equipped Oilgear unit 
3s used on this Watson- 
Stillman Hydrauli« 
Press manufactured for 
Lockheed. 


The hydraulic press illustrated here is driven 
by a fluid power pump. This pump delivers hydraulic 
fluid in precise but flexible amounts to operating cylinders 
of the press. Made in various sizes by the Oilgear Company 
for a wide range of machine tools and control equipment, 
the pump is known throughout industry for two outstand- 
ing qualities: long service life and precision of operation. 

Thus it is no surprise that the rotor assembly or “heart” 
of this sturdy and accurate mechanism turns on sturdy and 
. accurate Torrington Radial Roller Bearings. Engineered 
from the finest materials for long, trouble-free service... 
machined to close toleratices for accuracy of performance 
... Torrington Bearings facilitate the operation of units 
ranging from fluid power pumps to the heavy-duty equip- 
ment of steel mills, oil fields and movable bridges. 
Designing and building bearings to meet specific re- 
quirements is the year-around function of Torrington’s 
Bantam Bearings Division. Our engineers will gladly work 


with yours on any bearing problem, routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE + BALL 


ee epee age 


Kyou can obtain new products and 
processes without encountering the usual 
expense ond difficulties by subscribing 
to our New Products Service for Manu- 
facturers. 

In addition to the many new products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in os the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We ocquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distribution set-up 
from information you send, and then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
' for your manufacture and sole. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cost or 
obligation to you 
Our engineering background hos proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing what products they should seek. 
; let us help you get ready now for 
the oftractive selling opportunities 
_ thet are ahead. Wire or write for 
) complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 


m>/ m 


a NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


\ 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. B., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


\ 


ORCHIDS FOR 
YOU, J. B. 


J. B. installed a G-E water 
cooler...employees loved it. 
It cost him about 2¢ a day 
to operate ...makes good- 
will and employee efficien- 
cy. Plan now to have G-E 
coolers in your postwar 
business. General Electric 
Company, Section 58611 

Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


FOR SECLUSION 


Smartest publicity wrinkle of the week 
is the package press party, a device 
designed to warm the hearts of editors 
weary of industrial preview parties. 
Sent out by Manhattan’s Electronic 
Corp. of America to introduce its new 
line of six radio sets, the kit contains 
press releases, photos, three drinks 
individually bottled, glasses, peanuts, 
and pretzels. E.C.A. explained that 
“it’s conceivable that the press might 
be getting tired of standing around 
. . . making admiring exclamations” 
at exhibitions—it was about time to 
call a halt. All E.C.A. models will 
carry informative performance labels. 


tail members, and food manufacturers. 
The magazine will carry advertising, 
much of it by food manufacturers (at 
an undisclosed page rate). 

Presumably FTC does not regard this 
project as a possible substitute for brok- 
erage payments, since Red & White 
stated its plans for the magazine in the 
stipulation of compliance filed with the 
commission, and FTC accepted. 
¢ Buffalo to Chicago—Red & White 
has moved from Buffalo to Chicago. 
H. T. Webb, former vice-president of 
Modern Marketing, has gone over to 
Red & White as general manager and 
secretary-treasurer. 


NEW SCIENCE MAGAZINE 


Announcement that McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. has purchased Science 
Illustrated marks the company’s first 
entry in the general magazine field. 
The objective of the new magazine will 
be to show the impact of science on 
the man-in-the-street—in language he 
can understand. 

Science Illustrated will be published 
monthly. The first issue will hit the 
news stands in April, with an initial 
print order of 500,000. News stand 
= will be 25¢ a copy; advertising will 

gged to a black-and-white page rate 
of $650 for a one-time insertion, based 
on a guaranteed circulation of 250,000. 

The staff of the new Science Illus- 
trated: Dr. Gerald Wendt (formerly 
science consultant to Time and Life), 
editorial director; Harley Magee, editor; 
Dexter Masters, editorial consultant; 
G. J. Seaman, director of advertising; 
Willis Brown, general manager. 

Science Illustrated will have a flat- 
size format (similar to that of American, 
Cosmopolitan, and Redbook magazines). 


90 


It will be heavily illustrated, printed o 
machine-coated stock. As a consulting 
board, the magazine will have the 1% 
editors of McGraw-Hill’s technica] ané 
scientific publications, 


P. > 


Some distributors, particularly of elec. 
tric appliances, suspect that OPA is get. 
ting at least moral support for its cos 
absorption policies (the manufacture 
gets a price boost, the dealer absorbs i 
from manufacturers who figure that tr 
tail margins could do with a little sli 
ming. . . . Although shoe rationing wa 
abandoned this week, Delman’s, biz 
New York manufacturer-retailer of won- 
en’s high-priced shoes, is closing down 
for a week to replenish its stock. . .. 
The Frigidaire Division of General Mo 
tors has followed the lead of Gener 
Electric and Hotpoint in announcing 
uniform nationwide prices for its appl: 
ances (BW—Oct.20’45,p84). OPA has 
approved uniform prices for G.E. and 
Hotpoint. . . . The movie industry sce 
home television as its ideal advertisin; 
medium. “Trailers” (the bait which 
lures the customers to coming attrac 
tions) could reach an audience of mi: 
lions this way. . . . OPA is disposed, 
under pressure, to be increasingly liber 
to makers of low-priced fabrie and cloth- 
ing. Knit underwear manufacturers who 
are having trouble will be given a pric 
to cover total current unit cost plus a 
4% profit. Best they could get during 
the war under the old Vinson directive 
was a 2% profit. . . . CPA (ex-WP3B) 
has modified its Declaration of Retail 
Distribution and Promotion Policy, 
designed to keep merchants from 
“scare” advertising. There’s little cit 
of it now, and it’s strictly voluntarn 
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LABOR 


? stroit Battens 


Labor clouds darkened in Detroit this 
week after strike votes at General Mo- 
os and Chrysler plants gave added 
authority to the demands of union lead- 
ers for 30% wage increases. 

e After Election Day—There was gen- 
sal belief that no strike would be even 
onsidered by the C.I1.O. United Auto 
Workers’ executive board until after 
Election Day, Nov. 6. Richard T. 
Frankensteen, U.A.W. vice-president, is 
a candidate for election as Detroit’s 
mayor and it was freely admitted that 
any pre-election strike action would seri- 


printed op 
consulting 
e the 1% 
hnical ang 


Down Hatches 


Storm not expected to break in full fury until after Election 
Day, but unruly locals may not wait. General Motors charges 
on bases economic theories on abnormal company earnings. 


ously impair Frankensteen’s chances. 
Beyond that, however, the atmosphere 
was murky. Union spokesmen were 
jumping all over the proposal of G.M. 
president, Charles E. Wilson, that labor 
work a +5-hour week at straight time 
and accept a 5%-8% wage increase. 
Even without permission from the 
U.A.W. international board, it was 
thought that unruly locals in General 
Motors, perhaps elsewhere, might walk 
out on their own. Consensus was that 
one or two such walkouts in G.M. could 
blossom into a full-fledged strike. 


U.A.W. attention is concentrated on 
General Motors, so it is not expected 
that walkouts will take place immedi- 
ately in Chrysler or Ford plants. In 
the case of Ford, a strike would be 
illegal until after a strike vote is taken, 
as scheduled, on Nov. 7. 
e Economic Theory Disputed—General 
Motors economists and statisticians were 
busy, meanwhile, preparing an answer 
to the “economic brief” filed by the 
auto union to support its contention 
that a 30% pay mse can be granted 
without increasing the price of cars. 

lhe brief, presented by Walter Reu- 
ther, head of the union’s G.M. depart 
ment, was prepared from a six-month 
study made by Don Montgomery, 
Washington economist and consumer 
counsel of the union. It is based on the 
claim that accelerated production, as 
anticipated by General Motors, will pro- 
vide margin not only for the full pay 
tise and for higher materials prices, but 
also for reduced car prices and greater 
dividends for stockholders as well. It 
parallels the theory set forth in the 
Office of War Mobilization & Recon 


oy hee: President Truman hired himself a 
or its cos second Secretary of Labor last weck 
nufacture: when he had a desk cleared off in 
absorbs jt the White House for a new assistant 
re that re and announced that John Roy Steel- 
ittle slim. man was coming back to work for the 
oning wa government. Steelman says he'll be 
an’s. bis an all-around adviser, but no one 
Det ean doubts where his focus will be. 

ing dows e From the Classroom—Doc Stecl- 
“. oe man (the “Doc” goes with a Ph. D. 
neral Mo. he acquired in 1928 at the Univer- 
! Genel sity of North Carolina) enter 
nouncinz Frances Perkins out of the Dept. of 
its appl Labor by a few months, ostensibly to 
OPA has make more moncy than in his posi- 


Ty tion of Director of the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service. Secretary Perkins 


Labor Trouble-Shooter Warming Up in White House 


John Roy Steelman 


resigned and opened a New York 
office, within lunching distance of 
Wall Street, and circulated an an- 
nouncement of his new venture un- 
der a letterhead which read simply 
“John R. Steelman, Public Rela- 
tions.” 

Before long he was telling his 
friends that he had more business 
than he could handle, but the high 


excitement of Washington proved ir- 
tesistible. When Truman named 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach to the cab- 
inet labor post, it was Steelman to 
whom the new secretary turned for 
help in dusting off some old plans 
for reorganizing the department. 
eA Separation—Then something 
happened about which versions con- 
flict. The commonest story is that 
Schwellenbach thought Steelman 
was pushing him a little too hard and 
asserted his independence one day 
by making it clear to his unofficial 
adviser that the Labor Dept. prob- 
ably could limp along without him. 
In any event the partnership 
ended, and Steelman went back to 
New York as Schwellenbach started 
to pile up his impressive record of 
unbroken failures in combating a 
rash of major strikes. 
e And So—Now Steelman is back in 
an ambiguous job in the White 
House just as a new crop of rumors 
suggests that Schwellenbach is on 
his way out. Possessing very little 
“passion for anonymity,” the Admin- 
istration’s new man won’t waste too 
much time in determining just where 
he stands. And it follows that busi- 
ness won’t be long in the dark about 
who is going to Truman’s head 
fireman on the labor front. 


| 
| 


Nee sin met him in 1934, while he was teach- 
it which ns at the Alabama College for 
g attrac Women, and took him to Washing- 
et mi ton, where his talents and extroverted 
disposed, personality soon made him one of 
ly liberd the major figures in her department. 
nd cloth. There used to be much talk, in 
rers who which Steelman disclaimed any in- 
1 a price terest, about his succeeding to the 
t plus a secretaryship. One persistent rumor 
t during had it that President Roosevelt had 
directive actually promised him the job, and 
x-W PB} that was why he was staying on in 
f Retail the Labor Dept.’s second slot. 

Policy, ® Public Relations—That kind of talk 
s from ended abruptly, however, when he 
ttle left RL 
ntary. 
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for the way “Badgit’ 
Blocks lift heavygk 
the way)fa mane : 
‘Budgit’ pian . 
it wherev@ 
by hand, 'hangs 
the load. | 


light weight 
Blocks makes 
he heaviest 
weighs 81 [bs., Rt lifts a 2-ton 
load! New de§Jjgn—the first 
radical imfro @ment in hand- 
operated hpist§ in fifty years 
—new alloys and steel stamp- 
ings explairhWhe light weight. 


The quicker, easier lifting by 
‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks is due 
to anti-friction bearings 
throughout; and all working 
parts—including the auto- 
matic load brake—operate in 
prease, in a sealed housing. 


Wherever loads must be 
lifted by hand, use ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks. 


“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to 4, M4, 
1 and 2 tons, and prices start at $59.50 list. Send for 
Bulletin No. 357 containing complete information. 


imi BUDGIT” 
(Mi Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 
Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting speciolties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Hencock Volves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Volves ond 
American Industrial Instruments. 


In Detroit last week General Motors’ workers—like Chrysler’s—crowded 
National Labor Relations Board polling places to ballot their desire—strike, 


version report on wages and profits 
(page 15). 

e Abnormal Base Used?—G.M. pcople 
dispute this claim, characterizing it as 
“Alice in Wonderland” theory... G.M. 
statistical experts say that the Mont- 
gomery brief is based on unqualified ex- 
tension of previous financial records of 
the company compiled during a period 
of rising volume, and do not take into 
account normal patterns of ebb and 
flow in business which, they maintain, 
must be the basis of any projections of 
future prospects. 

Beyond that, the G.M. people arc 
adamant in their stand that profits, po- 
tential or past, have no place in any 
wage discussion. One viewpoint is that 
if profits are to be made a basis for 
wage increases, a general wage advance 
would eliminate all marginal producers 
in any industry unless price adjustments 
are provided, and hence harm the na- 
tion's over-all economy. 

From Chrysler, where a final NLRB 

strike vote tally showed 19,870 favoring 
a strike, 2,359 opposed, and 75 void 
ballots, a company spokesman offered 
the hypothesis that the 76,253 cligibles 
who did not vote at all were against 
strike action. 
e All Quiet at Ford—At Ford, this weck, 
the atmosphere was calm. In the wake 
of authoritative denials of Washington 
reports that the company had capitu- 
lated to a 15% pay rise policy, no de- 
velopments were expected until after 
negotiations begin with the union on 
Noy. 20. 
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‘The quiescent state of affairs at 
Chrysler and Ford led to some belief 
that the union’s G.M. department and 
Reuther were pressing for faster action 
than the rest of the U.A.W. board fay. 
ored. The possibility of internal political 
considerations, always worth noting in 
U.A.W. moves, was being discussed. 
e The Timing—It was pointed out that 
Reuther may be moving toward decisive 
action in the hope that prestige result- 
ing from any success would brighten 
his prospects in seeking the union presi- 
dency at the annual convention early in 
1946. , 


AIRLINE MEDIATION DUE 


C.1.0. jurisdictional troubles which 
have crippled American Airlines and 
American Export Airlines (a subsidian 


at midweek apparently were headed to [wm 
the government for settlement under 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 

This would leave to a National Medi- W 
ation Board panel a wage dispute be- 
tween the United Auto Workers and 
American Export. An election would r 
be held to determine whether U.A.W, in 
the C.I.O. Transport Workers Union, 4 
A.F.L.’s machinists, or an independent 
union should be recognized to bargain in 
for American Airlines’ 2,700 emplovees. v 

C.1.O. leaders were unable to scttle B 


the dispute which came to a head when 
U.A.W., struck the two companies, and 
T.W.U. ordered its mechanics to ignore 
picket lines and keep American At 
line transports moving. 
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a) pinch of this 
and a 
dash Of that svercssccmeccom 


masterpieces and she’s apt to give you a very 
unscientific formula. “A pinch of this and 

a dash of that” may work in the kitchen but it 
is a method that could never be used to arrive 


at correct air conditioning. 


By correct air conditioning Westinghouse means 
the scientific blending of correct temperature, 
humidity, circulation, ventilation and air 


1e belief I eee ; Ns cleanliness. 
ent and : 
>r action 


oard fay- And that is a job for a qualified expert . . . a job 


_— that requires scientific analysis, precise 

oting in ’ ° . 

wesed conclusions and years of experience. 

out that 

— a im itimiil ro If you’re thinking about air conditioning, write 

e result 5 =i : . 

brighten je =i 2 ; for your copy of “How to Plan Correct Air 
yD 1 | tt — —_ F *.* . 

ON presi AEN : wt Conditioning.” Address your nearest 


early inf 


Westinghouse Office, or Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey 


E \ 7 - . City 4, New Jersey. 
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func) The Heart of Correct Air Conditioning 

1 Medi- 

a , E| WESTINGHOUSE HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 

ers and 

. would The entire mechanism of the Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Compressor— 

J.A.W be including its motor—is sealed gas-tight. This feature means sealed-in power and 

= sealed-out trouble... has been service-proved in thousands of Westinghouse 

bargain installations. Compact and lightweight for easy installation. Low operating costs. 

Plo: a. Westinghouse presente John Charles Thomas — Sunday, 2:30 P.M., E.S.T.,N.B.C, Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A-M.,E.S.T., A.B.C. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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SERVING AVIATION 
and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


@ Our engineering depart- 
ments, skilled manpower 
and manufacturing facili- 
ties are available for low 
cost precision produc- 
tion of commercial 


aviation partsand equip- 
ment, 
We invite consulta- 
tion on planning, re- 


search and develop- 4 
ment of industrial 
products. 


Lavelle 


“AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Established 


Manufacturing Business 


Medium-sized plant makes 
and fabricated shee{ metal 
} = ings 
cializes st . 
Re-converted 100%. Located in small Mid- 
western city. Ideal for Eastern concern 
wishin to establish Western ° 
$250,000. will buy. Principals only—no 


ressed-metal 
sold na- 


Box 465, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


You can rely on this 


te operate dependably in marine, 
aircraft, electronic, end similer 
applications .... 


In planning your post-war product it is 
well to remember the design and op- 
erating advantages of this Oster blower 
motor. Although it has been especially 
designed for use in the marine, air- 
craft, and electronic fields, it may have 
qualities that fit your particular product. 


Let us help you fit this and other 
Oster Motors to your requirements. 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 
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Wary Machinists 


Old jurisdictional issues 
simmer at postwar convention 
but delegates resolve to avoid 
strife, concentrate on jobs. 


First major labor union convention 
since government wartime restrictions 
were removed brought 1,000 delegates 
of the International Assn. of Machinists 
(A.F.L.) together in New York this 
week to discuss national labor policies, 
reconversion problems, and perennial 
jurisdictional conflicts of the machinists. 
e Cautious Strategy—But while poten- 
tial fireworks on jurisdictional issues 
awaited only a kindling spark, prospects 
were that the meeting will run its course 
without any explosion—certainly without 
withdrawal from A.F.L. 

It was not hard to see why. During 
war years, the machinists grew from 
about 200,000 members in 1940 to a 
high of 750,000. Most of the gains 
came in aircraft production, with air 
transport, automotive repairs, shipbuild- 
ing, and railroad shops trailing. Now 
employment figures are way hs in 
those fields; conceivably, the machinists’ 
rapid expansion can be followed by 
equally rapid decline. 

Hence the strategy is to do nothing 
that might boomerang at this time; to 
concentrate, above all, on jobs. 
¢ Dymaxion Formula—To this end, del- 
egates listened, probably for the first 
time in labor union history, to a con- 
vention address by a’delegate who was 
a corporation head. He was Herman 
Wolf, president of Dymaxion Dwelling 
Machines, Inc. (BW —Feb.10'45,p40), 
and the delegates applauded his predic- 
tion that aircraft plants affected by 80% 
to 90% cutbacks in war contracts can 
return to full production—and employ- 
ment—by building prefabricated, air- 
frame dwellings. It has already been 
done at Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kan., Wolf told the- enthusiastic ma- 
chinists. 

The corporation head’s appearance 
before the machinists was not the inno- 
vation it would first appear. Wolf is 
a member of the Wichita machinists 
chapter. He was elected a delégate, 
along with others from Beech and Boe- 
ing plants. 

Volf’s status is the result of a unique 
experiment in labor relations. The Dy. 
maxion company’s bylaws provide that 
the board of directors must include one 
representative each from the two major 
unions—the machinists and C.1.O.’s 
steelworkers—having jurisdiction in 

lants in which the dwellings would 

built, and one from the National 


%% 


President of Dymaxion Dwelling Mz 
chines, Herman Wolf is one of the 
first corporation heads to address ; 
union convention—as a delegate. 


Farmers Union, a major consumer 
group. 

@ Feud Revived—Early convention se: 
sions were enlivened by revival of the 
machinists’ 30-year-old jurisdiction 
feud with the A.F.L. carpenters’ union 
now joined by the A.F.L. operating 
engineers. The machinists claim fu 
jurisdiction over all “building, assen 
bling, erecting, dismantling, and « 


Union Woos Industry | 


Advertisements in New York 
dailies inviting industry to locate 
in Wichita, Kan., are being in- 
setted not by the Chamber of 
Commerce, or other usual civic 
tom-tom beaters, but by an en- 
terprising lodge of the Interna- | 
tional Assn. of Machinists | 
(A.F.L.), acting on its belief that 
employment for all of its former 
aircraft workers depends on the 
creation of new job opportunitics. 
Pointing to the Wichita ma- | 


chinists’ wartime record of no | 
strikes, and claiming production 
of more aircraft per capita than 
was turned out in any other city, | 
the advertisements promise: “‘La- | 
bor can do the same for you in | 
Wichita.” 

Managements at Begch, Boc- 
ing, Cessna, and Culver Aircraft 
are given as references. 


—_— 
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| The line that’s complete 
brings you the right answer 
in CATALOG BINDERS! 


he has them—flat opening, simple to 
operate, easy to keep up to date and 
built to last. If you require the expan- 
sion and protection of post construc- 


The success of your reconversion program 
may well depend on your catalog binders. 
Choose them with care—to create 
favorable impressions and to help 
produce orders with the least effort. 
The new complete line of Reming- 
ton Rand catalog binders has been 
designed to provide maximum ‘‘Sales- 
Power’” for every purpose. Here are 
binders of all sizes and styles. . . ca- 
pacities up to 1¢ inches. . . and covers 


ranging from paper to genuine leather. 

Diagrams, testimonials, action views, 
performance data and other sales material 
can now be punched uniformly and housed 
in different style catalog binders for differ- 
ent uses. 

Have a Systems Technician bring 
you our wide experience. Should eco- 
nomical ring binders suit your need 


tion, he can show you new styles 
combining these features with the ad- 
vantages of ring binders. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office, 


or write us in New York. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 21945 REMINGTON FAND INC. 
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THE GERMAN ECONOMIC PEACE 
HARD, SOFT...or WORKABLE? 
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It is not surprising that difficulties are being encountered in 
spelling out the detailed terms of the German economic settle- 
ment. 

The problem is exceedingly complex. The German economy 
is more or less inextricably bound up with the economy of con- 
tinental Europe. Before the war that area—excluding the United 
Kingdom, Ireland and Russia—accounted for approximately one- 
fourth of the world’s production, and for more than thirty-five 
per cent of world import and export trade. Germany’s production 
constituted almost one-third of the output of continental Europe. 
It is obvious that the decisions we make now concerning the 
future German economy will exert profound influence not only 
upon the economy of Europe but also upon that of the world. It 
is clearly not practicable to plan for an expanding world economy 
unless provision is made for Europe generally to share in. the 
development. 

Despite the magnitude and complexity of ‘the problems in- 
volved, it is crucial that we and our Allies come to swift and 
decisive agreement. Such agreement is important both to world 
economic reconstruction, and as a demonstration that those who 
won the war can‘reach accord on the terms of world economic 
rehabilitation. 

We shall accomplish little if we continue to debate in terms 
of adjectives. Yet most of the public discussion to date has cen- 
tered around whether or not the economic settlement with 
Germany should be hard or soft. To make progress we must focus 
instead upon objectives. A good program is one that will promote 
our objectives—a bad program is one that will not. 


What Are We Trying To Accomplish? 


Upon the economic objectives of the German peace settlement 
there is little fundamental debate. This is demonstrated by refer- 
ence to a number of documents of recent release—the United 
States Directive to General Eisenhower of April 1945, the Report 
of the Tripartite Conference at Berlin of July, the Report of the 
American Advisors to the Office of Military Government of Sep- 
tember. The latter document stresses fundamental difficulties in 
developing a practical program for carrying out the objectives of 
the other two, but it does not question their formulation of aims. 

What are the objectives that we are seeking to forward: 

1. The disarmament of Germany. 
2. The elimination of German industries devoted primarily 
to armament production. 

3. The assessment of reparations to compensate those na- 
tions which have suffered losses from German aggression 
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There is also a wide measure of agreement upoi detile, 
procedure for carrying out these objectives. No one, of coy 


through direct war destruction and through the Geran p 
of confiscating industrial equipment to her own us: 


How Far Are We Agreed on Procedure? 


erm 


questions the policy of confiscating German arms. Equally, tir mil 
is agreement that German industry devoted directly to the die of 
duction of war equipment should be confiscated or destrofiift her 
and that control measures should be instituted and sustained; js 
prevent her from reconstituting such industries in the futglessity 


Since it is not practicable to prevent aircraft production and 
building from being diverted to military use, these industri 
included in the armament category. And similar reasoning g: 
ally extends the list of prohibited industries to ball bearing 
abrasives. 

There is an additional category of German production wi 
all of the Allied powers agree should be uprooted and pernane 
barred. It embraces all economic activity which prewar Gem 
cultivated on an uneconomic basis through subsidy and | 
protection for the prime purpose of developing a self-sustai 
cconomy to support aggressive war. 

The major clements in this category are not difficult to dei 
A great German industry for the synthetic production of g 
line and other oil products from coal never operated upor 
economic basis. The cost of such fuel products to pr 
Germany averaged almost four times what it would have cost] 
to buy petroleum products in the world market. It is dou! 
whether these plants could be operated postwar at a cost m 
below three times the world market price for competing x 
leum products. 

A similar situation applics to German synthetic rubber p: 
tion. In an attempt to free herself at least partially from dep: 
cence upon supply lines, she produced synthetic rubber at 
at least double the world market purchase price. Similarly, 
protected or otherwise subsidized a considerable agricultural} 
duction, particularly in grains, for which her lands were s 
suited that Germans had to pay for German-grown wheat f 
three to four times the world market price. 

These are merely outstanding examples. The maintenance 
such activities in Germany constituted a drain upon the Gen 
economy rather than an advantage other than that of presen 
a self-sufficiency necessary for war. Hence their eliminatiot 
clearly indicated, and generally subscribed to, though the jot 
defining a complete list is far from easy. 
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What Is The Area of Dispute? 


=e 
- afortunately, this total catalogue of agreed-upon measures is 
4 suficient to provide either adequate security against a resur- 
e of German militarism or satisfactory restitution to her 
opean neighbors for Germany's ruthless destruction of their 
strial plant and equipment. To serve these two ends it is 
sary to cut down the margin of German dominance in heavy 
stry—in steel, in electric power, in machine tools, and other 
sstrial equipment. Unless such steps are taken, Germany will 
" ge from the war with sufficient industrial power to provide a 
ees" poinuing and perhaps uncontrollable military threat; and we 
ug uld be perpetuating a dominance that was developed, as a 
' ter of German strategy, far beyond the requirements of her 
‘ad ian domestic markets or the export potentials of normal 
Ipon detaille, 
ne, of coufliferman steel capacity was built to a wartime peak of twenty- 
Equally, tir million tons a year. Before the war she had accumulated a 
ly to the fie of machine tools greater than that of the United States, 
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her present stock of some four or five million tons of such 
is is second only to ours. There is little debate over the 
essity and justice of cutting down the margin of German 
inance in heavy industry, particularly since it was built to 
urrent levels through aggressive economic warfare to serve as 
instrument of actual warfare. It is recognized, too, that in 
sector of the German economy will be found the most useful 
rations in kind for the countries damaged by German aggres- 
‘uction wh 
| permanes 
war Ger 
dy and 0 
el f-sustair 


¢ question is how much heavy industry and electric power 
ipment should be taken from Germany and transferred to 
ets. The Russians, having experienced colossal war damage, 
demanding very severe assessments. They talk of reducing 
German steel capacity to three million tons annually. 
¢ United States inclines to assessments in this field’ of less 
eme dimensions—we have suggested leaving in Germany an 
ual steel capacity of from seven to ten million tons. We 
rally are concerned lest action be taken that will cause a 
nplete breakdown of the German economy. If this should 
pen while we maintain occupational forces there, we should 
responsible for seeing that the Germans within our jurisdic- 
) are provided with at least the means for subsistence. Further- 
e, both we and the British know that in the long run our 
ples will not support control measures over Germany which 
beyond our concepts of reasonable fairness consistent with 
rity requirements. 

t is no part of our intention, as has been suggested by some, 
provide for a German economy that will serve as a buffer 
nst Russian expansion. We know, however, that our weakest 
e would be to commit ourselves now to continuing control 
usures which our people would later repudiate as falling out- 
democratic concepts of justice. On this issue we cannot, and 
ld not, compromise. 


How Can We Resolve Our Differences? 


e best chance for resolving the differences which have ap- 
red between the Russian position on the one hand and the 
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American and the British position on the other lies in making a 
sharper distinction than has appeared in current discussion be- 
tween long-term and short-term control decisions. All of us are 
agreed upon the policy of wiping out German military produc 
tion and that part of German economic activity which has been 
run at economic loss to provide for a national self-sufficiency use 
ful only for war purposes. But we are unwilling to enter into long 
term commitments for holding down those parts of the German 
economy that do not constitute a war threat. That would unduly 
penalize future generations of Germans and drag down the 
whole economy of continental Europe. 

It should be possible to reach agreement that measures for 
cutting down German heavy industries and power-generating 
facilities are immediate measures, and that no attempt will be 
made to sustain such controls over an extended period. If part of 
the German establishment in these fields is transferred to coun- 
tries whose manufacturing resources have been damaged by 
German aggression, it can serve the purpose of effecting a rea- 
sonable balance without destroying utterly incentives for a new 
generation of Germans to improve by peaceful methods their 
status in a peacetime world. 

Such a program is consistent with the concept of building a 
healthy and balanced European economy in which general eco 
nomic interdependence provides one of the essential safeguards 
against a resurgence of German militarism. We must still face 
the problem of agreeing upon how far the non-armament seg 
ments of German industry can be cut back at the present junc 
ture without leading to disastrous breakdown with its resultant 
chaos. Such definition, though formidably difficult, should not 
be beyond the capacities of the nations whose combined might 
brought victory, and who have the strongest of incentives for 
devising a lasting peace. 

The key to agreement lies in each of us doing his best to under 
stand the position of the other. Russia must recognize that we 
cannot get our people to subscribe to the permanent repression 
of a European economy which would deny to millions of people 
any hope of normal economic betterment. We should try to 
understand Russia’s conviction that she is entitled immediately 
to reimburse herself for her war losses by drawing upon the 
German industrial establishment that still exists. It will help to 
resolve our differences if we separate in our thinking steps that 
require permanent controls from those which are merely tem- 
porary expedients. 

Neither of us will be forwarding our ultimate and common ob 
jectives if we impose controls that blight the development of so 
large and important a segment of the world as continental 
Europe. In such a blight lies the germ of a Third World War. 
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Realistic 


About a dozen newspaper and 
magazine reporters who specialize in 
labor news, jointly with a few Gen- 
eral Motors staff people, all stationed 
in Detroit to watch the National La- 
bor Relations Board-conducted strike 
poll in General Motors, got up a 
pool on the outcome of the vote. 
Altogether, 15 of them put up $1 
each and estimated the percent who 
would favor striking, and another $1 
on their estimates of how large a 
vote would be cast. 

Estimates on the vote to strike 
varied from 56.2% to 99.9%—the 
last submitted by one reporter who 
said it was worth a buck to see the 
face of the G.M. public relations 
man who served as stakeholder when 
he had to list such a figure. 

The significant thing about the 
sportiveness was that G.M.’s Tom 
Groehn, who serves as liaison be- 
tween the company’s labor relations 
and public relations departments, 
and whose appraisal of the situation 
might have been challenged as being 
something less than completely ob- 
jective, won the pool. His estimate 
of 85% favoring a strike was closest 
to the actual 84.697% result. 

The second pool, on the size of 
the vote, was also won by a G.M. 
man, Lawrence Pomeroy. He — 
an electorate of 96,000, and came 
closest to the actual 83,655. 

It was clear that regardless of 
what impressions on the outcome 
of the vote G.M. plant management 
was fostering, the corporation wasn’t 
kidding itself about the sentiment 
of its employees, 


Sidelights 


Sidelights on the President’s La- 

bor-Management Conference which 
opens in Washington next week 
(page 15): 
The conference may be picketed 
by members of independent unions 
which have no representation at the 
meetings. The telephone workers 
are considering bringing a busload 
of their most attractive switchboard 
operators into town, having them 
carry signs reading: ““The voice with 
the smile won't be heard inside.” 

Public relations strategy for the 
meeting, devised by Fred Smith who 
handled the Bretton Woods mone- 


- conference, calls for playing 

the conference as much as pos- 
sible before it opens in order to get 
public opinion pressing on the dele- 
gates to do a job. Then, once it 
starts, the conference would stand 
on the news that it makes itself. 
Publicizing the sessions too much 
would, in effect, be an irresistible 
invitation to the various organiza- 
tions represented to make an ex- 
parte case in the newspapers for their 
sometimes conflicting opinions. This 
would not be a contribution toward 
the meeting of minds that the gov- 
ernment hopes for. 

When he heard that some C.1.O. 


“people were saying that he didn’t 


take the mine workers back in the 
A.F.L. at this time because he 
wanted to operate at the conference 
as a free agent, John L. Lewis is 
reported to “ responded with one 
of his rare smiles. 


Gripe 


The unions are doing a lot of grip- 
ing about the current National Assn. 
of Manufacturers newspapermen’s 
junket. Seventeen writers are being 
ushered around industrial centers, 
sitting in seminars with top manage- 
ment, and writing columns of type 
about reconversion problems. 

What irks the unions, ‘they de- 
clare, is that all the management 
people say the same thing: Every- 
thing’s ducky except labor and prices. 
They insist on seeing the whole thing 
as an N.A.M. plot—keeping the same 
story in the news day after day. 
OPA doesn’t like it either. 


Recruitable 


Despite frequent criticism of gov- 
ernment personnel, industry occa- 
sionally finds it very much to its 
interest to recruit a staff expert from 
government ranks. 

Now with the National War Labor 
Board being demobilized practically 
all of its staff who don’t consider 
it out of their line to work for man- 
agement are available for industry 
jobs. These include ae in 
arbitration, job classifications, incen- 
tive plans, union negotiations, labor 
economics, labor law, statistics, pub- 
lic relations, etc. Their records may 
be secured from NWLB’s personnel 
section, 


pairing” of machinery. Both c sen; 
and engineers claim jurisdictio 
stallations and repairs if the are 
connection with their regular hs. | 
recent years the A.F.L. execut. ¢ qo, 
cil has ‘been inclined to agree » ith «J 
latter view. 

As a result, the machinist: dice 

tinued paying dues to the A.) |. |, 
November, now are about $1() ,()(j) ; 
arrears. At the recent executire coyy 
cil meeting in Cincinnati, A.| L. g; 
pended the union shortly after a) nouy, 
ing that the machinists group (cad; 4 
other A.F.L. affiliates in size. 
e Cling to A.F.L.—The appareit breg 
was enough to start some wishf\\! thi 
ing in the C.1.0., but the machiniy 
quickly let it be known that there isp 
thought of leaving A.F.L.—now. And] 
key speaker was William Green, A} 
president, bearing balm. 

Behind the hopes that the machinis 
union might break with the federati 
is the fact that actually the machini 
are more of an industrial than a cr 
union. Often the machinists can wo 
more closely with C.1.O. than A.I'| 
and do. Coordinated action such : 
that involved in current San Francix 
shipyard and machine shops strikes | 
by no means unusual. 

@ Rivals Join Hands—There, some 7, 
A.F.L. machinists and 6,000 C.10 
members of a machinists’ local in th 
United Steelworkers have walked oy 


together to enforce common demani 


for a 30% wage increase, which wou 
boost journeyman rates from $1.28 t 
$1.65 an hour. 

The rival unions publicly call th 
identical timing of their strikes th 
purest coincidence, but have not fook 
anyone. The walkout by 13,000 m 
chinists was keeping 80,000 other wor 
ers idle at midweek. 


VETERAN’S RIGHTS TESTED 


The rights of veterans returning 1 
their old factory jobs, confused by Sele: 
tive Service rulings which diverge wide 
from most existing labor-managemeti 
contracts, are heading for another cou 
test in Detroit. 

Carboloy Co., Inc., an affiliate « 
General Electric Co., has sued in fede! 
court for adjudication of the rights ¢ 
a test case veteran. Carboloy has beet 
going on the superseniority interpret 
tion of the law set forth by Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey. 

The veteran, Floyd J. Vailliencout. 
was hired in 1943. Subsequentij 
drafted, he was discharged last Decem- 
ber and returned to his old job carl 
this year. When layoffs followed scheé 
ule reductions a few months ago, Cu 
boloy retained the veteran on the pay 
rolls while laying off Mrs. Nellie L. lan 
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Journey into TOMORROW 


Men of science are moving forward with new methods 
and improved products. Turned to the uses of war, 
peace-built techniques proved valuable beyond all 
words to our fighting men. And with the return 
of peace, ever-better ways of doing things will result 
in a flood of new benefits to mankind. 


From all this will come opportunity in many forms. 


Opportunity to build the many things the world cries 


out for. 


Opportunity for good wages for those ready to earn 
them. 


Opportunity to continue the forward drive which 
brought your present General Motors car to its high 
state. The same sort of year-by-year progress that 
gave even the lowest priced cars the smoothness 
of Knee-Action, the beauty of Body by Fisher, the 
security of turret top and steadily increasing 
economy, power and efficiency in their engines- 


Piainly, no one can tell these youngsters now 
what their future cars will be like. Northeir 
homes, refrigerators, radios and such. 


But they don’t need to worry about that. 


For in this land, where nothing has 
long halted the steady march of human 
progress, tomorrow will be better than 


today. 


And General Motors, holding stead- 
fast to its purpose of building “more 
and better things for more people,” will 
do its full part to see that it is. 


(ieneRALMoTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER «+ FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


KEEP 
AMERICA STRONG 


* 
Buy Victory Bonds 


T 


—_ 


He gets ratlroad stations 
on the radio 


ODAY’S railroad engineer can 

communicate with a caboose 
three-quarters of a mile back, or a 
station ten miles ahead, or even 
with another moving train—by 
radio phone. 


On mainline and in switch- 
yards, two-way, high frequency 
radio is increasing tremendously 
the operating efficiency of rail- 
roads. Increasing, too, the num- 
ber of new uses for the metal in- 
sepatably linked with electricity 


— copper. 

Copper and copper alloys alone 
among commercial materials com- 
bine all the desirable physical 
properties of high electrical and 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (20 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 
centers throughout the country. 


thermal conductivity, ready work- 
ability, strength, and resistance to 
corrosion. 


If the need for such properties 
enters into a prodict that you 
contemplate buying, or making 
(or its manufacturing process), in- 
sist on copper. And look for the 
trademark of Chase—one of the 
leading producers of fine brass and 
copper. Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Incorporated, Waterbury 91, Con- 
necticut —- Subsidiary of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


nucci, an employee hired one dy ¢; 
than Vailliencourt. 

Local 771 of the C.1.0. United 4) 
Workers Union protested anc thr. 
ened strike action. The cout in 
followed, with a declaratory j; 
asked. 


Whose Strike? 


Question of manageme 
or labor responsibility is raise, 
by Illinois commission’s hearing 
on shutdown of T.P.&W. RR. 


A question of whether manazemey 
or union is on strike at the | oled 
Peoria & Western Railroad (B\\ —(¢ 
6’45,p98) was raised last week whien th 
Illinois Agricultural Assn., represent 
10,000 farmers, protested to the IIlin 
Commerce Commission against ¢h 
shutdown of the short-haul freight roa 
because of a labor dispute. 

The association, reporting that 4 
grain elevators served by the road : 
ready were idle because grain could ny 
be moved, requested the commission t 
get T.P.&W. trains rolling agaiin 
e Abandonment?—Labor disputes a 
out of the province of the commissio 
its chairman, John D. Biggs, replic 
But, he pointed out, continued failuy 
of George P. McNear, Jr., to operat 
the road of which he is owner and prc 
dent can subject him to charges 
abandonment of the road in violati 
of Illinois laws. Biggs adjourned | 
hearing until Nov. 6 with that admon 
tion. 

The T.P.&W. was seized by the go 
ernment in 1942 when a strike threat 
ened to halt important wartime freigi 
movements. It was returned to Mc\ 
on Oct. 1 over the protests of railro 
brotherhoods, and the unions immed 
ately struck the road. No trains ha 
run in the month since that time. ‘1! 
brotherhoods say it’s because McN« 
won't negotiate a working agrcemc 
or comply with the disputes provisior 
in the Railway Labor Act—but is ° 
strike” against orderly settlement of t! 
dispute. McNear says operation wou 
be resumed if he could be assur 
there would be no strike violence 


e What Is Involved—Basis of the cul 


rent McNear-brotherhood feud was th 
owner-president’s refusal to permit | 
men, who worked during governmes 
operation of the road, to continue ' 
their jobs because, he complained, the 
were convicted early in 1942 of violen 
against the railroad. 

McNear insisted that a number 
men who worked for him in 1942-2 
who were discharged by the gov" 
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nt-should be given scetority, and 
sps, in preference to those who en- 
wed in violence. 
» Cleared of Violence—The brother- 
gods turned thumbs down on that. 
e 17 men—of a total employment of 
)0-were cleared when they appealed 
ilence convictions; the “loyal” 
‘p.&W. employees were described as 
trikebreakers in 1942. 
ageme Other issues entered into the present 
jispute, but this appeared to be the 
is raiseg Af stumbling block to an agreement. 
jowever, at the climax of the com- 
yerce commission hearing, McNear 
greed to submit all questions of difter- 
ces since March, 1942, to a “fair ar- 
itrator.” The brotherhoods were wary, 
put promised to think the proposal over. 


ore Strike Polls 


2? 


; hearing 


N. RR. 


anagemen 
1e loled 
(BW ~(¢ 
< when th 
-presentin 


the [llir ae i 
on ‘ Elimination of costly and 
reiglit rif seless elections is now up to 
» that qq@mcongress. Steel and electrical 
be re nions ready to ask NLRB votes. 
— The National Labor Relations Board, 
putes gest getting over the headache of hold- 
Minissiongug Connally-Smith strike votes for the 
<. repledpaior automobile companies (page 93), 
aed fail is week saw ahead of it the even 
> po Beater problem of polling more than 
feed pr 000,000" steel, electrical, and packing 
sharocs Qupeuse workers whose C.1.O. unions have 
yr. WA hreatened walkouts to enforce their 
turned }aes° demands. 2 
t admonft Looks to Congress—With its normal 
inction of administering the National 
ry the go bor Relations (Wagner) Act already 
ae thre irtually at a standstill, because of its 
me feol idespread strike vote schedule (BW— 
9 McNed Det.20°45,p100), NLRB was looking 
of railroai® COMgtess for repeal of the now use- 
5 immedi’ and costly provision for the polls. 
-ains hag DOME Progress was being made_ in 
ime. ‘Thgponstess_to ease NLRB s burden. T he 
 McNeqpouse. Military Affairs Committee 
rorcemened through its approval of legisla- 
a scjongmton to repeal the strike vote and plant 
‘ i “eure provisions of the act. Action, 
ent of hgeeweveh is sure to be delayed by labor 
ion a pposition to strike-penalty and no- 
._Bpolitics provisions of the bill as rewrit- 
© “Hn in committee (page 5). 
oe JB The decision to call for strike votes 
“ 15 th 766 companies employing 600,000 
cenit | orkers in steel, iron ore, and alu- 
 famuinum Operations was announced by 
ines hilip Murray, president of the United 
owe teelworkers (E10), as negotiations 
if \ ‘olen ith steel companies for a $2-a-day wage 


crease were deadlocked. 

her qe Vamned = Against = Walkouts—The 

19422 LRB vote would be taken Nov. 28, 
wert according to Murray, no strike 

© 6°'""BBould be called even then except as a 
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LOOKING AHEAD! 


TOLEDO 


OUT OF WAR-PRODUCTION 
experience have come new pro- 
duction and control ideas. Many 
of them are readily adaptable to 
peace-production problems. 

A GREAT MANY of these 
new developments in the general 


. fields of weighing, testing, force- 


measuring, balancing, counting 
and batch-control can be seen in 
their war-applications, inthe 
new booklet “Background for 
Victory”. 

THIS IS NOT A POSTWAR 
CATALOG. It is an idea book for 
idea men looking for new ways 
to get better and faster results 
in these fields. 

A COPY WILL BE SENT to 
any industrial executive, without 
charge, and without sales solici- 
tation of any kind. Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


The flash of exploding uranium-atoms over Japan 
presented American industry with peace .. . and 
problems. How to unscramble promptly the six- 
year-old egg of war-economy. How most quickly 
to reach and pass the break-even point in produc- 
tion for peace. 

The harnessing of atomic power for peaceable pur- 
poses is probably years away. York-Heat industrial 
oil-fired equipment . . . time-tried, tested, and tai- 
lored to the most diverse uses in plants from coast 
to coast .. . is available now. You, too, can hasten 
and widen profit-margins by putting York-Heat to 
work for you. 

Expert survey will indicate the York-Heat Hori- 
zontal Rotary Oil-Burners or Industrial Boiler- 
Burner Units exactly suited to your needs. Consult 
our Sales Engineering Staff freely. 


= YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, Pa. 


Member Oil Heat Institute of America 


KEEP BUYING BONDS 


AND HOLD THEM 


Make the most 
of capabilities you have 


for a more successful career 
a richer personality 


a happier life 


ee. your own ticket to success 


and happiness—<develop and strengthen 
your own best qualities to achieve your 
plan for life! 
| FF peice from this stimulating book quick 
steps for developing the ten vital per- 
sonality qualities scientifically proved more 
important than technical skills in making 
the most of your life. Learn how to make 
a workable plan for living. See how you 
can overcome your handicaps, rid yourself 
of self-pity and fears, become a positive 
person directing your abilities and oppor- 
tunities toward a more successful and hap- 
pier life. 


Just Published! 


Make the Most 
of Your Life 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 
Whittlesey House Publication 


240 pages, 51/2 x 8, $2.00 


ARVE your own best life with the tools 

at hand! Here are tests to help you 
estimate your own personality strength and 
short-comings — step-by-step methods and 
vivid examples from the stories of key men 
in many fields to show the fundamental 
principles upon which achievement is based. 


This book makes it an adventure to analyze and 
plan your life, and shows you how to make a prac- 
tical timetable for moving ahead, one step at a 
time, in the right direction toward control of your 
destiny—through developing the initiative, orizinal- 
ity, imagination, perseverence, enthusiasm, judz- 
ment and memory that you already have. 


Giving you: 


10 steps for a workable plan for life 
a 3-point program for stick-to-itiveness 
3 steps for developing creative imagination 
7 musts for the successful leader 
a seven-day plan for winning friends 
. . and many other step-by-step programs 


See a copy 10 days FREE 


this on- 
approval coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


Send me Lurton’s Make the Most of Your Life for 10 
days’ examination, on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


City and State. 
Company ... 


Position .._ BW-11-6-45 


(Books sept on approval in U. S. only.) 


last resort. The steelworkers’ head 
cautioned against walkouts in anticipa- 
tion of the Connally-Smith election. 

United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America (C.1.O.), repre- 
senting 170,000 employees of General 
Electric Co., 30,000 in the electrical 
division of the General Motors Corp., 
and 102,000 in 34 Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. plants in 25 cities, has been 
authorized to ask for NLRB elections 
if the companies continue to oppose 
the electrical workers’ demands for a 
$2-a-day wage increase. A simultaneous 
strike call for the three concerns is a 
possibility. 

The third major election petition was 

filed by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (C.1.0.) for 200 
packing houses of the “Big Four”: 
Swift, Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy. 
In addition, a number of independent 
packers not in an earlier striké vote pe- 
tition were included, bringing the num- 
ber of workers who are involved to 
200,000. 
e More Strikes Foreseen—The new 
threats coincided with a warning by the 
C.1.O. in its monthly publication, the 
Economic Outlook, that strikes by 
C.1.0. unions will mount until union 
demands for higher wages and economic 
security are met. 

The publication described as “fully 
justified” current demands for 30% 
more pay, or $2-a-day increases, to re- 
store the 1940 relationship between 
wage rates, prices, and productivity. It 
argued that this increase could be 
given without necessitating any price 
increases. 


ANOTHER LABOR SUIT 


The rash of suits which broke out 
recently in labor conflicts has spread 
to Philadelphia. 

SKF Industries, Inc., has filed a $2,- 
000,000 suit against Local 2898, United 
Steelworkers (C.1.0.) which has been on 
strike since Oct. 1, and which with the 
aid of picket lines, has kept even off- 
cials of the ball bearing company out 
of its plants for over a week. 

In setting the $2,000,000 figure 
asked of the union and seven officers, 
SKF said that it will lose in ex- 
cess of $500,000 if not allowed to pro- 
ceed with its existing contracts and re- 
conversion program; that damage in 
excess of $1,000,000 has been, or will 
be caused to material and machinery 
by cessation of operations and forcible 
prevention of maintenance work; that 
another $500,000 loss will result from 
the company’s inability to complete 
contract terminations speedily, with the 
effect that capital invested in material 
for war production may be frozen in- 
definitely. 
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Mediation Boost 


Twentieth Century Fuy 
report urges self-government | 
collective bargaining to ‘epla 
federal government's role. 


The Twentieth Century Fuid’ 
partite labor committee this \ 
vided a possible preview of th 
Management Conference by a 
with recommendations—based 0 
prehensive study of the impact of { 
years of war on collective bargain; 
processes. 

e Plea for Self-Government—A' ‘tc; { 

years of deliberations, the fund  |a} 

management, and public members , 
der Chairman William H. Davis, { 
mer director of the Office of Econon 
Stabilization, were able to reach wnay 
mously a limited field of agreement, s9 
cifically on the urgency of reducing 
a minimum the government’s role 

collective bargaining, and substitutig 
industrial self-government. 

Working with Davis in formulatig 
the report were William L. Chener 
publisher of Collier’s Weekly; Howa 
Coonley, formerly president of the \ 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, ay 
chairman of the board of Walwor 
Co., Inc.; Clinton S. Golden, assista 
to the president of the United Ste: 
workers of America (C.I.0O.); Fraz 
Maclver, vice-president of the Phoen 
Hosiery Co.; Sumner H. Slichter, HH: 


‘vard University; Robert J. Watt, int 


national representative of the Ame 
can Federation of Labor; and Fdw 
E. Witte, professor of economics, Ui 
versity of Wisconsin, and chairman 

the eleventh regional war labor boa 
e Three Recommendations—As a 1 
chinery for improving labor relation 
on a purely voluntary basis, the fu 
committee suggests: (1) community t 
partite mediation boards to suppleme: 
the federal conciliation service and sti 
mediation boards; (2) bipartite indust 
boards of labor and management rep! 
sentatives to handle disputes; and (3) 
national management-union council 

collective bargaining—with represent 
tives from the N.A.M., the Unite 
States Chamber of Commerce, # 
A.F.L., and the C.1.0.—to serve as 
clearinghouse for information on pr 
tices found especially efficient in pus 
ing production, making jobs more 

cure, and promoting collaboration ¥ 
tween managements and unions. 

In formulating these recommend 
tions, the-fund committee approximat! 
a formula for postwar industrial pe 
Few expect more from the Labor-\a 
agement Conference in Washingtor 
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materials. Being made of stainless steel, it has a high resistance 


to corrosion, heat and abrasion. Though the first cost is higher, 


a its greatly extended life makes it cost less in the end, less per hour 

-As am of operation, less in shut-down expense. This complicated shape 
— shows that almost anything can be done with stainless, which 

munity t can be used to improve either plant equipment or consumer 
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goods. If you think stainless fabrication requires special know-how, 


come to Rustless. For over 20 years we have 
done nothing but produce, study, develop stainless steels. Thus 
we know so much about it that we can show you how to machine 
forge, weld, heat treat, electropolish it in your own factory, to 


Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales Offices in 
principal cities, distributors everywhere. 


Nov. 3, !' 


Soe 


ARE YOU UP-TO-DATE 
ON GEORGIA’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES? 


Pyro greatest industrial resource is her people, native- 
born Georgians, intelligent, friendly and cooperative. 
Many learned new skills in precision war industry. In Georgia’s 
excellent small towns there is a large reservoir of workers 
who are easily trained. But Georgia has many other outstand- 
ing attractions for large or small manufacturers. These are 
accurately presented in the booklet, “Plant The Future In 
Georgia.” Write for your copy today. Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 


and many will be thoroughly 
if that much develops. 
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© Voluntary Basis—The comm: ttce » 


rd 
TGS y 


visions community mediation | 
every sizable industrial commu: 
up of members drawn from ch 
commerce, local unions, state | 
missions, civic and education 
panels of the American A 
Assn., and regional war labor b 
panels now winding up th 
throughout the country. Th 
munity boards would handle 
submitted on a voluntary basi 
to the extent of final and bin: 
tration rulings. Conceivably, 
the existence of the boards y 
the means of exerting a stron 


pressure for peaceful settlement of Jo 


disputes. 
Thus, the committee belic 


community.” 


But it warns against these boar 


as to impose details, or 


negotiated by management 
union.” 


@ Bipartite Boards—To further a “s 
tlement-among-ourselves” approach, t! 
irtit 
boards within each of the larger indu 
tries in the country. Personnel in the 


fund committee proposes 


» Ch 
couragement can be given to “localized 
as against federal, settlement of ina 
agement-labor controversy .. . | 
be more effectively decided in thie loc 


i 


to 


bip 


would be drawn from employer 


employee organizations within the ; 
dustry, but would exclude anyone ¢ 
rectly involved in a dispute. The idea 
that disputes logically can be settle 
better within an industry, by parti 
familiar with both sides of its problem 


than from without. 


Naturally, the bipartite arrangeme 
poses the possibility that the same pi: 
of opposing forces which exists in 3 
individual dispute can deadlock a 
consideration of the issues by the i 
dustry board. But there won’t be a thi 
party to throw support to one, or th 
other, of the disputants. The whole e: 


t¢ 


} 
cae 
with questions which should be direct 
and ¢ 


+ 


at 


phasis will hinge on bargaining to 


workable compromise. 


© Like British Plan—Hence, says t 
fund committee, “employers within 
industry (should) associate themsely 
into organizations designed to nego 
ate with unions, not to combat them 
Ultimately these groups might associai 
themselves into a group taking in 3 
industries, and which would concem i 
self exclusively with industrial relation 
This would be a counterpart of Briti 


trade associations. 


In the absence of such an organi 
tion, or pending its formation, the co 
mittee would have its third suggest! 
adopted—that is, a national collecti 
bargaining council of labor and m1 
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ment representatives set up to func- 
solely in an advisory capacity. 

farket-Wide Bargaining—The report 
» be incorporated in a forthcoming 
: on collective bargaining to be 
ed by Twentieth Century Fund— 
mmends that both sides in negoti- 
ms make greater use of economists, 
sineers, and impartial fact-finding 
rhniques, and that managements and 
ions explore the possibility of mar- 
wide collective woe oH The lat- 
approach, it emphasizes, has “‘ac- 
plished a great deal to bring stabil- 
to coal mining, the needle trades, 
pbuilding, and other industries.” 


eace in Studios 


All of Hollywood strikers 
e reinstated under settlement 
hile jurisdictional issues are 
scussed—or arbitrated. 


Two hundred and thirty-three days 
er they walked out in defense of 
relatively minor jurisdictional claim, 
llywood’s 7,000 striking studio work- 
s returned to their jobs this week. 
The end of the strike was delayed a 
ll week while leaders of the striking 
mference of Studio Unions sought 
prifcation of settlement terms pro- 
unded in Cincinnati last week by 
» executive council of the American 
deration of Labor (BW —Oct.27'45, 
3), with which all the belligerents 
: affiliated. 
ween Elucidates—This week, Wil- 
m Green, A.F.L. president, issued 
signed interpretation which proved 
ceptable to the striking crafts afhliated 
th C.S.U. International presidents of 
0 of the warring unions also signed. 
It was agreed that all strikers, includ- 
g those workers who declined to cross 
ket lines, be reinstated immediately 
the jobs they held when the strike 
gan. 
For the next 60 days, the C.S.U. 
ions will endeavor to iron out jur- 
fictional differences with the Inter- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
ployees, the top union in the film 
dustry. If no agreement is possible 
then, remaining disputes are to be 
bitrated by a three-man committee of 
tinterested union chieftains desig- 
ted by Green. 
No Interference—In the meantime, 
unions agree to offer no interfer- 
ce to management's assignment of 
iplovees to jobs. 
By omission, the terms disposed of 
tc of the strike’s bitterest contro- 
sies. The nonstriking stagehands 
tion, which fought the strike vigor- 
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A Valuable Lesson 


frore Our Awmeid Iovces 


BY J. H. McNABB, PRESIDENT 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


To intensive use of sound motion pictures 


goes much of the credit for our country’s phenomenal success in train- 
ing millions of servicemen quickly and thoroughly. 


Used in training men for civilian occupations, sound motion pic- 


tures are equally successful. 


They help develop better factory workers—faster. They speed the 
thorough schooling of salesmen. They are forceful sales tools, too. 


We've had years of experience in applying the power of motion 
pictures to the varied needs of business. We shall be glad to bring 


this experience to bear on solving your 
problems, if you will get in touch with us. 


Get This Helpful 
New Booklet 


**Movies Go to Work”’ 
contains many valuable 


suggestions on how to Yon, 


apply motion pictures 
profitably in industry and 
commerce. Send the cou- : 
pon for your free copy. 27 


BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK « HOLLYWOOD 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « LONDON 


ai 


Business sound films are pre- 
_ sented at their best by war- 
¥ proved, trouble-free Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors, 
famed for their perfect repro- 
duction of sound and picture. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send, without cost or obligation: 
() the new booklet ‘‘Movies Go to Work"; 
() information on today’s improved Filmo- 
sound lémm. sound film projectors. 


PED c cccncesccccnsones c¢-egecese ‘ 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL, PERSONAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL USE 


For Global Service to Shippers and Travelers 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Announces 


| | the Appointment of 


vt AMERICAN EXPRESS 


as its General Foreign Agent 


Herbert Sorrell, robust president 
the Conference of Studio Unio: 


By appointing the American Express Com- whose determination to win Hol 


pany as its General Foreign Freight and wood’s hottest jurisdictional aij 
Foreign Passenger Traffic Agent, New York dispute was backed by seven mont 
| Central takes another important step in of picketing and pitched battles. 
is expanding its Foreign Traffic Department 
: services to over-seas traders and travelers. ously, supplied about 3,000 substit 
workers to replace strikers and incur 
Through the world-wide offices of American mild, though official, wrath of 
. All be d A.F.L. Last week the strikers ref 
Express abroad arrangements wi made to return to work until assured that ‘ 
for the shipment of goods into or through strikebreakers were dismissed. 
the territory served by New York Central. This week Green ignored thi P 
| ¢ ? / but it was understood in Holly, 
These offices also will provide complete that the replacements are to be k 
transportation service and a travel head- on the payrolls during the 6(- 
f Sia Piel Tee period—but, as a precaution, out 
: quarters lor our patrons im loreign lands. sight of the returned strikers. 


e Stagehands vs. Painters—The st 
ia Thus, with specialized representatives tiny a. gy Doak onesies tig 
throughout the world, New York Central hands and the C.S.U.-affiliated paints 
union. For more than a year thicy ! 
F . been wrangling for jurisdiction 
i. in the new peacetime era of expanding 50-odd set decorators. 

" travel and trade. The National War Labor Board } 
winter awarded interim jurisdiction 
the painters. But the producers, aw: 
that the stagehands could jerk pro 
ZNEW VORKS ie ee cae | 
(G NTRAL award. That precipitated the strike 
s SYST ee The National Labor Relations Bo: 


conducted an election among the 
decorators in May, but did not co 
the ballots until last month. Again ' 

NEW YORK CENTRAL |=: 
The studios were willing to act 
that result as final, but by that 
the dispute had overrun its ong 


bounds and the strikers held out 
full clarification. 


is prepared to meet the transportation needs 


a 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


ESS WEEK Washington is suddenly becoming concerned over this country’s rela- 
i tions with the Soviet Union. 

3, 1945 

Despite Secretary James F. Byrnes’ report of a moral victory over the 


Russians at London, Moscow shows no signs yet of yielding on a single major 
issue in eastern Europe. 


Now, Russia’s delay in sending a representative to the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission in Washington is viewed with alarm by realists in the 
State Dept. 

If the breach widens on the Far Eastern issues, it is bound to have serious 


repercussions on China—a preserve which Washington knows it will be | 
impossible to insulate from the Soviet Union. 


5 
a” 
+ 
M 


7 
No less serious, however, is the mounting wave of hostility toward the 
Soviet Union inside this country. 


Influential metropolitan newspapers are carrying an increasing number 


ape of stories with a decidedly anti-Russian tone. 

win Hol A growing group is predicting that, eventually, war with Russia is 

ional Jal inevitable. 

ren mont Washington suddenly is aware that, unless something forceful is done 

battles. immediately to close this widening breach in U. S.-Soviet relations, the world 
will be irreconcilably divided into two blocs before a United Nations Organiza- 

D substi tion can even be effectuated. 

ind incum ° 

ath of ¢ U. S. foreign policy is deeply tinged by this critical situation in our 

a relations with Russia. 

d. Various degrees of nationalization—of industry, mining, and finance— 

Ls in western Europe (including Britain) are accepted with little opposition. 

i ed le But in Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, each move to nation- 

the 60 alize various segments of the economy is energetically opposed. 

on, out ° 

“The sti The same dualism applies to election policies around the world. 

Sn st The idea of enforcing free elections in Argentina, Brazil, or China is 

os shrugged off as unimportant and impossible. 

ction « But in the Balkans it is made an issue on which the whole UNO idea may 

| founder. 

r Board |: a 

isdiction F 

uCeTS, aw Current tense relations with the U.S.S.R. have put new drive behind 

aq Prot U. S.-British commercial policy planning. 

lag The financial talks in Washington are expected to result in a definite 

he strike pact to be ready within the next few days, and to include a loan proposal, 

tions Bos an outline of basic commercial policy, and an agreement for settling lend- 

a lease—with only the loan proposal to be submitted to Congress. 

| Again t oa 

y to aces To dramatize this agreement between two maior Allies, details of the 

; that ti pact will not be released until Truman and Attiee meet in Washington. 

Ye ny Announcement then will outline also a series of rapid developments on 


specific commercial policy issues: 

(1) January: Administration will ask Congress to enlarge Export-Import 
Mev. 3, Bank capitalization (at least to $5,000,000,000 from $3,500,000,000). 
ih (2) February: Administration will request Johnson act repeal. 


ee 
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(3) March: U. S.-British negotiations for a renewal and expansion of 
the existing reciprocal trade agreement will commence. 

(4) April: U. S. will announce a policy for surplus ship disposal. 

(5) June: A world conference will meet, probably in London, to write a 
UNO commercial policy agreement which will be based on the bilateral U. S.- 
British accords to be reached in the intervening six months. 

ss 

Despite disconcerting developments in Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Brazil, Washington will attempt to sweep Latin America into the new pattern. 

The Pan-American conference, originally scheduled to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro in October, is now being slated for February. 

Presumably the present political upset in Brazil will have resolved itself 


by then, either in elections still set for December, or in the forceful usurpa- 
tion of power by Vargas or some new strong man. 


« 

Don't expect Congress to accept without opposition either this schedule 
or the program likely to be presented. 

Letters coming both to the Capitol and to the White House indicate a 
widespread popular belief that the British will never repay what they get. 

Congress is obviously following public reaction rather than the sugges- 
tions of the President. 

Unless the Administration adopts a bold new policy of attempting to 
shape public opinion to accept its plans, the whole program could be 
sabotaged on the single issue of the loan. 


a 
In spite of popular disgust with Washington’s continuing ineptness in 
handling the Argentine situation, you can expect no important move to 
bring Argentina into line. 


The Administration has yielded to Senate bigwigs who want nothing 
done to disturb the general structure of inter-American “harmony.” 


Also, economic sanctions are out, it is claimed, because Europe needs 
foodstuffs from Argentina. 


In addition, a ban on exports to Argentina is out because Argentina 
won't sell foodstuffs unless it can buy something in return. 


a 
Drug manufacturers can look for increased competition from Britain. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, biggest chemical manufacturers in the 
Empire, will expand into the pharmaceutical field despite keen competition 
promised by the Big Five drug companies in Britain. 

1.C.1. is combing Europe now for top-flight scientists to undertake a huge 
research and development program which will precede I.C.I|.’s entry into the 
lucrative drug field. 


First dire fears that creation of a government film monopoly in Czecho- 


slovakia might put an end to a formerly profitable market-for U. S. pictures 
are all is week. 


Prague officials have appointed Miles M. Sherover, one of the first U. S. 
businessmen to visit Czechoslovakia since V-E Day, as exclusive liaison agent 
between the U. S. motion picture industry and the new Czech film monopoly. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


riting the Ticket for Japan 


Reparations mission will dictate industrial disarmament and 
Jistribution of economy to make nation impotent to wage war 
sain. Basic decision: what standard of living. 


Vhen big, blunt, Edwin W. Pauley 
planed for Tokyo this week to write 
ticket for Japanese reparations, with 
went a U.S. bid to assess the 
eated enemy for American “cost and 
ort” expenses in the Pacific war on 
equal footing with claims to redress 
terial damage. Carrying the rank of 
bassador, Pauley started his assign- 
nt as the President’s personal repre- 
htative on Japanese reparations. 
‘he reparations mission philosophy 
that war’s depletion of American oil 
ources, for example, counts as heavily 
calculating reparations as, say, the 
ecked homes in Chungking. 
fot a New Theory—The tenet marks 
about-face from the American atti- 
je after the first World War, when 
U. S. counted itself out from Ger- 
n reparations, The idea isn’t brand 
w in the second World War, how- 
t; Pauley, as the U. S. delegate, ar- 
ed the cost-and-damage theory in 
ancing the American position at 
German reparations commission 
etings in Moscow. 
e difference between the East and 
West, in this instance, is that 
ssia hasn’t completely accepted the 
erican viewpoint for Bonen 
reas the U. S. intends the writing 
the Japanese war assessment and its 
ribution to be an all-American show. 
ssia wrote herself out of the Japa- 
¢ reparations picture in the Mos- 
; agreement with China prior to 


y. 
0 Take What It Can—America’s 
arations bill against Japan, calculated 
the cost-and-damage formula, isn’t 
ollectible asset for the most part— 
even intended to be, although 
ley expects the U.S. to take all it 
usefully get on account, from Japa- 
¢ bullion, foreign securities, and the 
. As with Germany, however, there 
l be no money reparations assessed 
inst the Japs. 
Thus, the bulk effect of the American 
m for reparations will be to give us 
ination in dictating both the indus- 
| disarmament of Japan and the re- 
ibution of the industrial economy 
the Orient. 
apan’s ability to meet nonmoney 
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reparations lies almost solely in her in- 
dustrial productive facilities which 
America cannot use but in whose dis- 
osition America is vitally interested, 
both to insure Japanese impotency 
again to wage war and to provide the 
means of becoming postwar industrial 
architect for China and the Philippines. 
Only other potential source of non- 
money reparations payments by Japan 
is export balances above those necessary 
to pay for imports needed to maintain a 
subsistence economy and to pay the 
costs of occupation. Actually, Jap ex- 
ports aren’t likely for a long time even 
to cover the first item. 
e Dividing the Industries—The Ameri- 
can blueprint for postwar industrial de- 
velopment in the Far East is to leave in 
Manchuria the basic mine-mouth indus- 
tries which have been built there, in- 
suring Chinese control of this area, a 
plan that has been accepted by the 
Russians. The economics virtually dic- 


tate leaving Manchuria intact, and, 
additionally, China wants it that way. 
Japan’s home islands industries—ex 
cept for light fabrications, textile fabrics, 
and silk production—will be divided pri- 
marily between China and the Philip- 
pines, and will be fed from Manchuria. 
Thus, Japan’s industrial potential is 
shifted both as it relates to the payment 
of reparations and to the guarantee of 
peace in the Orient, and the Japs are 
reduced to an economy of handcrafts, 
weaving and silk, which would be en- 
couraged to expand as a way to obtain 
export credits to finance imports of cot 
ton and wool, largely from Australia and 
India, to keep its looms busy. 
e Carving Knife for U. S.—Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands, in this 
pattern, apparently are left only with an 
opportunity, unhampered by American 
interference, to try to regain their over- 
run territories. Australia and New Zca- 
land stand to fare slightly better, with 
some of their shipping wants granted 
from the remnants of the Jap merchant 
fleet in the allotment of reparations. 
The Pauley mission’s immediate as- 
signment is to determine for the Presi- 
dent the amount and character of Japa- 
nese reparations. The findings will be 
scanned by the Allied Advisory Commis- 
sion for Japan, but the commis- 
sion will have no authority to modify 
or to veto beyond American will- 
ingness to concede. Division of the 
total available reparations among the 
claimants is a matter for future nego- 


Free Port Project for Monrovia 


A $15,000,000 tree port, capable of 
berthing 10,000-ton ships, has been 
under construction at Monrovia, Re- 
public of Liberia, for more than a 
year. It started under a blanket of 
war secrecy and will not be completed 
until 1947. The Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co. of New York, general con- 
tractor, is building rock breakwaters 
forming a 1,460-acre harbor, a bridge 
connecting the harbor site on Bush- 
rod Island with Monrovia, a seawall, 
and a 2,000-ft. dock. There will be 
warehouses, tank farm, and water sys- 
tem. Revenues from port operations 
will repay U.S. loans approved in 
1943. Plans for the area’s development 
were drafted by Foreign Economic 
Administration experts. The port will 
handle rubber and palm oil exports, 
and facilitate imports of equipment 
to develop other natural resources. 


tiation among the claimant nations, 
but the American claim as Pauley will 
write it inevitably will place the carving 
knife firmly in U. S. hands. 

e Basic Problem—An early decision the 
mission must make in drafting its pro- 
gram is what standard of living to leave 
the Japs. Even for Germany, this basic 
decision, which dictates what must be 
left within the enemy country and limits 
reparations, has not been finally settled. 
The Pauley mission may adopt the 1938- 
39 period as a base for Japan, slice be- 
tween 20% and 30% from that index, 
and call that the postwar par for the 
internal Jap economy. Such a formula 
is calculated to squeeze all the war- 
making potential from Japanese econ- 
omy, but still leave an adequate level 
upon which to build a_belt-tightened 
national future. 

Pauley’s team of experts includes 
Owen Lattimore, author of “Solution in 
Asia” and head of the Page School of 
International Affairs, Johns Hopkins 
University, as his chief economist; Wil- 
liam G, Johnston, Oklahoma City oil 
man, industrial consultant; Luther H. 
Gulick, director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, adviser on govern- 
ment and administration; Josiah E. Du- 
bois, special assistant to Treasury Sec- 
retary Fred Vinson, financial and legal 
adviser; Martin T. Bennett, deputy 
chief, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion's Enemy Branch, industrial engi- 


neer; J. P. Hurndall, California geolo- 
gist, resources consultant; Arthur G. 
Coone, acting president, Occidental 
College, economic adviser; David P. Jen- 
kins, Treasury Dept., agricultural econo- 
mist; H. D. Maxwell, Tacoma (Wash.) 
businessman, special assistant to Pauley; 
and Lt. Col. Gail S. Carter, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., general secretary of the mis- 


Brazil's lron Bid 


Rise in high-grade ore 
exports as result of improved 
equipment stirs hope of gaining 
important trade with U.S. 


SAO PAULO-Brazil is making a bid 
for an important place among the world’s 
suppliers of high-grade iron ote. 

It was revealed recently that the 
country’s exports of iron ore for the 
first five months of this year topped 
128,000 tons, compared with only 68,- 
000 during the same period last year. 

e Reasons—The expansion in exports is 
attributed by Brazilians to equipment 
— more efficient and cheaper 
andling, and to the fact that Brazilian 
ore is -2 grade equal to the renowned 
Swedish ores. 
To potential customers in the U. S., 


AERIAL PROMOTION 


Evidence of Britain’s new awareness 
of the value of publicity is the flight 
of the new Miles Acrovan (below) to 
Switzerland with a cargo of 5,000 
fountain pens. With rear-end load- 
ing facilities (left), similar to those 
of several U.S. transports, the Aero- 
van is giving demonstration flights on 
the continent as part of Britain’s pro- 
gram to spur its export trade—and 
bolster its European sterling position. 
Lightweight and economical, the 
Aerovan can serve as freighter, bus, 
or flying showroom. 


Brazilian experts add the « 

as soon as additional handlin 

are installed, they will be abi 

ore to U.S. Atlantic ports at 

low that of Lake Superior o 

can be proved true, Brazil wi 

to develop ore trade with t!, 
buying, in return, coking 
Brazil badly needs. 

eA Rich Deposit— Focus of { 
oping new trade is the Rio D. 
Mining Co., 200 miles north 
Janeiro, which is exploiting— with ; 
aid of U.S. capital—one of thie rick, 
known ore deposits in the world (B\\ 
Jan.8'44,p46). 

A number of years ago the 

took over the properties of the Bntig 
owned Itabira Iron Ore Co., reputedy 
be the largest single ore deposit of j 
kind in the world. The Export-Impq 
Bank of Washington opened credits, 
$19,000,000 for the purchase in { 
United States of equipment needed 
the expansion of the mine, rchabili 
tion of the Victoria & Minas Railw, 
and the building of new docks at 
port of Victoria. 
e Engineering Progress—Although wo 
is unfinished, surveys and blueprin 
for the project have been prepared | 
engineers from the United States, a 
the effects of initial work are reflect 
in performance figures. 

Despite the fact that the railway t 

the sea was almost abandoned thr 
years ago, it is now capable of handii 
1,500,000 tons of ore a year, and pla 
have been laid to treble this quanti 
Work done last year on the railway i 
cluded laying of 115 mi. of new tnd 
replacing of 184 mi. of track, building 
14 bridges and tunneling two-thir 
of a mile in 194 days. In addition, 
stations have been modernized \ 
up-to-date signal equipment, and | 
sidings have been laid at 24 new & 
tions. 
e Cutting Haulage Cost—Further is 
provement of the line is expected t 
cut ton-kilometer costs to one-sixth 
the present level. Trains leaving P: 
dent Vargas station near the minche 
previously had to divide into two « 
tions of 500 tons each and Jater s 
divide into 250-ton sections. Now 
full 1,000-ton load will be possible 

Improvement of tracks, 18 new | 
motives of the 2-8-2 type, and * 
trucks from the U.S. enabled the 
way to increase its ore cargo in |944 
154,000 tons from a 1943 total of 
600 tons. 

e Improvements at Mines—Work © 
pleted at the iron mines has rais ws" 
put. Many workers dwellings have be 
built, about 51 mi. of roads constructs 
and about 20 mi. of transmission lin 
erected. In addition, the company 1! 
stalling two ore-crushers, each with 
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» fiJnderwood Sundstrand... 


A FAST WORKER 


in any company! 


‘ 


Your accounting staff starts saving hours of valuable 
time ... the minute you put Underwood Sundstrand 


on the payroll. 


Underwood Sundstrand works fast . . . not only on 
Payroll Records, but on Government Reports and 
War Bond Ledgers. 


And it does the entire recording job . . . not just part 
of it. Each machine releases several clerks for other 
essential duties. 


Anyone can operate Underwood Sundstrand’s simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard. Automatic features and 
controls do the rest. 


It will be well worth a few minutes of your time to 
discuss your payroll problems with one of our 
representatives. Your local Underwood Corporation 


office will gladly oblige. 
Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


CG 1945 Und 


i UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND for Spee 


Py S' 


Underwood Corporation 


counting Machine Division © One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


e+ ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Underwood Sundstrand posts, computes, 
and prints each check or pay envelope . . . 
and at the same time writes your payroll 
summary and employee’s earnings record. 


All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. : 


++ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


e+ ON VICTORY BOND LEDGERS 


Each employee's Bond account is kept 
up-to-date, with each payroll deduction 
and amount “to go” automatically com- 
puted .. . and every resulting purchase 
automatically recorded. The employee-list 
of bond purchases is automatically 
counted and totaled. 


How DO groves 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION? 


ASK THE worker. He’ll tell you that 
he can perform his many “hot and 
heavy” jobs with greater speed and se- 
curity when his hands are protected 
with JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES. 


Ask the production-manager. He'll 
show you that there are fewer in- 
juries, fewer men on the “missing” list 
when workers’ hands are guarded with 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOVES. 


The remarkable Jomac fabric is a 
loop-finished cloth that is extra-strong 
—gives up to 7 times the wear of ordi- 
nary work gloves. And washable, too. 
Write for the full details. C. WALKER 
JONES CO., Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


Three Types of JOMAC Gloves 
* REGULAR INDUSTRIAL TYPE 

© HEAT- AND FLAME-RESISTING STYLES 
© SAFETY GAUNTLET-CUFFS 


hourly we 8 ge of 800 tons; diesel 
trailer-trucks; and a 1,000-yd. conveyor- 
belt to carry 700 tons of ore an hour 
from the crushers to the railroad. Stor- 
age facilities to hold 200,000 cubic me- 
ters of ore are being built. 

Mechanical loading of ore at Victoria 
was delayed by late arrival of U.S. ma- 
terials, but early this year loading from 
two new chutes was at the rate of 8,000 
tons in ten hours, at a cost of only $400. 
With manual labor, such an operation 
— five days and cost $1,500. 

ncreased exports of iron ore will, 
it is expected, help offset declining ex- 
ports of strategic minerals—quartz, wolf- 
ram, and mica—and help bolster the na- 
tion’s ability to earn U.S. dollars. 


CANADA 


Ottawa Appraisal 


Effect of expected revision 
of Empire preferential system on 
Canadian-British trade studied 
by Dominion exporters. 


OTTAWA-}-Within a few days the 
outcome of British negotiations in 
Washington for large U. S. credits 
should become known, and Lord Keynes 
is expected to return to Ottawa to re- 
affirm Canadian financial aid in line 
with the policy decided in Washington. 
e Britain Limits Imports—Canadian ex- 
porters are deeply concerned with Brit- 
ain’s solution of its financial difficulties 
and are busily engaged in appraising the 
possible future of British-Canadian 
trade. 

Britain’s rapidly diminishing supply 
of Canadian dollars—and of foreign ex- 
change generally—has already led to 
cancellation of import permits not only 
into Britain but into those parts of the 
Empire over which London folds mone- 
tary control through sterling bloc agree- 
ments. 

Canadian exporters in a number of 
lines have already received the bad news 
that their goods are not indispensable to 
Britain at the moment, and that in or- 
der to use slender exchange reserves to 
the best advantage Britain must confine 
imports to high-priority goods and serv- 
ices. Even when Britain gets additional 
dollars, they will be mead ot only for 
urgent needs. This will mean continued 
careful allocation of import licenses for 
some time to come. 

e Mutual Problem—Whatever financial 
grants are made will be directed toward 
solution of several outstanding prob- 
lems. For example, British trade must 


116 


be maintained—for the good 0° all #,, 
who sell in the British markt, »,.. 
ing. primarily Canada and ‘ic | ; 
ritain must have access to ‘ood; ». 
raw materials in order to 
Britain’s creditors—the many 
blocked sterling—are ever to be , 


L 


Britain must produce and sel) an lea 


money. Finally, Britain’s pi 

well as those of other natio: 

eased if the conditions of trace are ;; 
proved by the removal of obstacle 

the free exchange of goods. \n ep: 
sion of international trade, ;esyit 
from a lowering of trade barricis, wo 


benefit all nations—importers and 


porters alike. 
e Preference System May End-|; 


generally conceded now that Lond 
will be committed to a revision, perh 
elimination, of Empire _ preferenty 
tariffs. Consequently, Ottawa } 
already begun to assess the impact 


such an event on Canadian trade, » 

to review the payment position of Cz 

ada and the United Kingdom. 
Traditionally, Canada ce always su 


plied Britain with much larger shy 


ments than it asked in return, but & 
to the convertibility of sterling ir 
other currencies in the past this » 
sented no serious problems. Now 
imbalance in payments is a serious m 


ter, and one which was overcome dg 


ing the war only by huge credits, gif 
and shipments of war materials, 

In 1937, a normal trade year bef 
the war, Canada sold Britain $3584,0) 
000 of goods and took only $148, 
000 in return. However, payments 
Britain in the form of interest and d 
dends, and other charges, reduced 
deficit to about $135,000,000. The sa 
magnitude of deficit prevailed in 1! 


and 1939 when Britain’s adverse ¢ 


change balance was $127,000,000 « 
$137,000,000 respectively. 

e Gloomy Outlook—Although the \ 
years accentuated Britain’s adverse p 
tion, all signs point to a postwar p 
tion worse rather than better than 
war. Britain’s ability to earn dollars } 
been reduced by disinvestment—in ft 
income from that source was halved 
1943. Canadian shipping has k 
greatly expanded so that less reliance 
British bottoms can be expected. 4 
British requirements for Canadian fo 
are put at $500,000,000 in 1946—-fa 


excess of total Canadian prewar exp 


to Britain. 
Finally, with Britain still strug! 
to revive its economy, Canadian p 


chases there are well below the preq 


level. This is due in part to a lack 
goods in Britain, but also to the ! 
that British prices are out of line ¥ 
Canadian ceilings. 

e Barriers Examined—It is clear 

general increase in the volume of 
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4 result from a lowering of trade 
iers, and with Britain over the bar- 
rel fnancially the Empire preference 
ee is an important and logical start- 


Phat will emerge from Washington, 
it is believed, is an agreement to go to 
work on tariffs, quotas, subsidies, and 
nther barriers on a world scale, with 
revision of the Ottawa Agreements 
heduled to start things rolling. 

e Effect on Canada—1|o estimate what 
his will mean to Canada, 
tudy of Canadian trade with the United 
Kingdom is being made, divided into 
he following categories: 

(1) Commodities not likely to be 
affected by loss of preferential treat- 


(2) Commodities likely to be affected 


(3) Commodities which might lose a 
substantial part of the United King- 
jom market, but which might recoup 
hese losses elsewhere as a result of a 
general lowering of tariffs internationally. 
(4) Commodities which would be 
severely affected by loss of preference. 
$383 Million Stake—For the trade 
ear 1938, also considered a represent- 
tive prewar year, Canadian exports in 
hese categories to the United King- 
dom were as follows (millions of Cana- 


. * Total i pete analyzed; total exports in 1938 


re of ‘Empire preferences would 
also affect Canada’s exports to other 
parts of the Empire. In 1938 Canadian 
exports to the dominions were valued 
at nearly $65,000,000. No estimates 
are available of the way'this trade would 
be affected by termination of prefer- 
ences, but the fact is not missed in 
Ottawa that New Zealand and Australia 
ave plans for protecting infant indus- 
ies. Canada used to sell auto chassis to 
Australia, for instance, but now two or 
hree factories are going to make Aus- 
tralian cars in Australia (BW —Jul.28 


inion—The sentiment in 
Ottawa on preferential tariffs may be 
as a willingness to enter 
nto negotiations for abolishing them 
| there is a real 
import duties will be e 
ered by Canada’s other rome cus- 
omers and sages customers. 

tts are agreed that on 


ba wars Citace will gain from a real 


— of markets growing out of 
ination of the British preferential 
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REDUCE 
HANDLING 


cOosTs 
-- Aud you (ncrease 


Wanufacturing Profits 


Materials handling accounts for ap- 
proximately 10 to 20% of manu- 
facturing costs. Reducing this per- 
centage reduces over-all production 
costs proportionately. You can ac- 
complish this by installing industrial 
trucks. With this equipment one man 
does the work of many . . . storage 
space is increased without increasing 
floor space . . materials move faster 
and product damage is reduced to 


the minimum. 


Mercury Catalog No. 
7-11 contains a wealth 
of valuable information 
for the handling execu- 
tive. Ic is attractively 
printed, and includes de- 
tailed specifications on 


Mercury equipment. 
Write for your free copy 
ay. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicego 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Both stock market prices and trading 
volume on the New York Stock = 
change rose on Wednesday, first op 
tunity which market participants ha 
register their reaction to President Tre. 
man’s ey: outlining his new wage- 
price policy kpaee * 15). 
@ Inflation —The speech appar- 
ently proved especially inspiring only to 
the group which has maintained right 
along that the U. S. is on a road that 
will inevitably lead to serious inflation, 
And the move to higher price levels on 
Wednesday was believed to be stimulated 
mainly by the buying orders which flowed 
in from inflation-conscious quarters. 

Wall Street’s loquacious inflation 
group still comprises a minority segment 
of market students. Others don’t deny 
that a period of real inflation may be 
coming later on. But on Wednesday, 
despite the previous night’s speech, many 
market-letter writers (some say a ma- 
jority) still appeared as apprehensive as 
earlier this week (page 44) over the near- 
term outlook. This was because of: (1) 
labor troubles, (2) lack of any real mar- 
ket reaction since the sharp rise started 
last August, (3) increasing absence of 
“bargains,” and (4) increasing thinness of 
markets whenever offers appear in vol- 
ume. 
© New Issues Active—Another branch of 
Wall Street, the new corporate issues 


T H E MA R K E T S (FINANCE SECTION-PAGE <4) 


Because companies concerted], 
financing plans to beat the V “tl [ 
to the punch, about $1,000,000 ; 


new corporate offerings, a monthly ¢,¢4) 


rarely exceeded, passed into thi 
of the investing public during ( 
@ Insurance Buying Gains—As a 
the opening of the Victory 
Monday of this week, few 
offerings will now be seen for s 
since the Treasury has specifically ask, 
underwriters to keep offerings at a min; 
mum between Oct. 29 and Nov. 15 anq 
to suspend all sales of new corporat 


. - an 
issues entirely from Nov. 16 throug! 


Dec. 8. 

A most pleasing sight to underwrite; 
lately has been the almost in tiabl 
appetite for new issues displayed by th 
recently uninterested (BW —Sep §'4 


p63) life insurance companies and othcr 


mstitutional investors. This has x 
they report, in the rapid disposal of 
stantial unsold balances of earlicr ofc 


ings, and many underwriters and dcalcrs 


this week were proudly boasting of ha 
ing nothing but a few odds and en 
former quite heavy security inventor 
on their shelves. 


Security Price Averages 


THis Week Month Yea 
Week Ago Ago Ag 


120 FRE pn SR SEY 


=— Week's low 


market, lately has appeared immune to Stocks 

the doubts, uncasiness, or inflation symp- Industrial ..157,9 160.5 158.1 

toms in the stock market picture. Railroad .... 38.9 589 58.7 4 

Despite its own earlier sluggishness, Utility ..... 785 78 760 
sufficiently protracted to worry under- Bonds 
writers for a while (BW—Oct.13°45,p83), Industrial ...122.2 121.9 121.5 1 
the new issues market has been per- Railroad 115.9 115.4 114.9 110 
forming in spectacular fashion in recent t tility M15.7 005.7 105.7 I 
weeks. Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
COMMON STOCKS—-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


nions Now 


The assertion that now is the time for 

good industrial relations men to get 
scther never had more urgency than 
the present moment. J. S. cMahon, 
irector Of Industrial Relations of the 
jobe-Wernicke Co. of Cincinnati, 
yells it out on the basis of experience 
ith a vigor that should win a thought- 
| hearing from all businessmen who 
wwe dealt with the modern union or- 
»nization. He writes: 


The international union of today is organ- 
j around well-trained staffs of experts in 
hor relations, economics, personnel re- 

, and labor legislation. It even em- 
ws sociologists and psychologists. Here 
snization-wide policy is formulated and 

ed back down to the compact majority 
rough every means of communication. 
How does ope g | cope with this organ- 
ptional setup of the unions? Take Com- 
ay X, for mstance. It has an industrial 
jations manager who handles all labor rela- 
ms and personnel administration. He has 
d no specific training or experience in the 
\d, having grown into the job because of 
s faithful service to the company and his 
bility to get st with people. The work- 
like him, which is, indeed, a commend- 
ble start. He belongs to the local person- 
| organization, which is a group devoted to 
ing information through listening to 
eakers and asking them questions. He has 
pne to several large conferences on indus- 
jal relations and reads publications in the 
ld when he can find time to do so. 
He gets along well — with the union 

y Sacha basis as long as the “old 
the president, or the board of direc- 
ts lets him alone. But if he wants to in- 
all a merit-rating system, job analysis, 
Mcupational tests, or a recreation program, 
has to start at the top and fight a long 
sheartening battle with his own encrusted 
anagement, often coming out with a poor 
— or nothing at all. 

n comes the negotiation of the con- 
pct. Our industrial relations director is not 
ked up by well-defined adequate com- 
ny policy on important issues, use the 

pany no such policy. He is whip- 
ved between his own management and 
contracts of other similar companies by 
mpetent and well-trained international 
znizers or business agents who know just 
to put the pressure on. 

Similar y cath 9 are being made simul- 
neously in hundreds of companies all over 
t country. Where can our industrial re- 
tons man turn when he gets to that in- 
table deadlock over the contract? His 
anagement says, “That’s your problem,” 
it will not go along with him on a long- 
Im program to bring both the union and 
company into line. He can only turn to 
zh-priced counselors or lawyers (if he can 
ord their fees), who are too frequently 


king in appreciation of the specific prob- 
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lem arising from his plant and management 
setup. 

Of course, large corporations with their 
many branches or related companies are ex 
ceptions to the picture. However, while 
they may be internally consistent, they allow 
themselves to be played one against the 
other by the unions. The ynion knows that 
by getting one big company to give in on a 
point, it will secure a tremendous leverage 
against the others, and it works. 


* * * 


At a recent industrial relations meeting, 
a rollcall was taken regarding a matter of 
policy which affected practically all of the 
companies represented. It disclosed that, of 
the group of 32, only four plants were fol- 
lowing the same practice. The old defense 
that “my labor problems are different from 
— because I make paint and you make 
awn mowers” simply has to go. All labor 
relations problems are fundamentally the 
same, irrespective of the nature of the in- 
dustry, and they must be handled the same 
if industry is going to be able to meet 
organized labor half-way. 

The individual employer who sits down 
to bargain with a union has two strikes 
against him from the beginning. The union 
representatives with whom he is dealing 
have been well-primed on the national as 
well as the local aspects of their demands. 
Why should not industry, especially in areas 
where there are many independent plants 
operating separately, have the benefit and 
help of a local organization that also knows 
the national picture? 

Every city or area that has a concentration 
of industry should have an industrial rela- 
tions council or organization to which each 
company would belong. Here pooled ex- 
perience and cognizance of what is going on 
in the labor area, as well as in the nation, 
would guide the thinking and actions of 
every industry. 

* * &€ 


American industry would be much worse 
off if it were not for the American Man- 
agement Assn., the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, and other out- 
standing industrial management organiza- 
tions. Their programs and their publications 
are excellent and their existence fills a great 
need. There is no criticism possible of these 
organizations; the criticism falls on industry 
itself for not supporting or foliowing its 
available leadership closely enough to be 
effective in the over-all national picture. 
Groups of local industries must take the lead 
in their own communities and, with the 
help of national organizations, form more 
chapters or new industrial relations councils. 

Properly administered and backed up by 
members, these would go a long way toward 
bringing back to the bargaining table and 
to employees the true spirit of the Wagner 
act and the true meaning of “collective 
bargaining.” Until this is done, the shrewd 
observer will continue to say “The 
is in the unions.” 


HAMILTON TEXT 


and COVER PAPERS 
HAMILTON BOND 


Hamilton Text & Cover Papers— 
Andorra, Devon, Hamilton, Vic- 
torian, Weycroft and Kilmory— 
will be as important in the field of 
direct-mail selling as Hamilton 
Bond will be in the field of every- 
day letterheads and business forms. 
Improved methods of production, 
perfected during the successful ac- 
complishment of a variety of com- 
plex war assignments, have resulted 
in a Hamilton Bond that is even 
better than before. In sparkling 
white and a choice of attractive 
colors, you will find that Hamilton 
Bond remains inexpensive and yet 
provides the finer surface, the feel 
and strength of higher-priced 
bonds. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa. Offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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THE TREND 


THE PRESIDENT FANS A FLAME 


President Truman’s wage-price speech of Tuesday 
night (page 15) may go down in history as the “mildest 
mannered” statement “that ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat.” 


© His speech was persuasively and temperately worded, 
full of cautionary injunctions to both labor and manage- 
ment to adopt reasonable attitudes and to preserve the 
peace. Its intent, no doubt, was to pour oil on troubled 
waters. Its effect, almost inevitably, will be comparable 
to that of spraying gasoline upon an already spreading 
conflagration. 

The fire of controversy had previously been fed by con- 
tradictory government policies which have been ration- 
alized under the glib heading of “fighting both inflation 
and deflation at the same time.” To fight inflation, the 
Administration has adhered steadfastly to the necessity 
of holding the price line under the Price Stabilization Act 
which, on its present terms, will not run out until next 
July. To fight deflation, the White House has adopted 
a policy of lending active encouragement to substantial 
further increasts in straight-time hourly wage rates which, 
on average, have already been increased substantially 
more than necessary to prevent standards of living from 
falling to prewar levels, even after there is a general 
return to the 40-hour week. Either policy might be pro- 
moted separately upon a reasonably logical base. To- 
gether, they form a compound as explosive as plutonium. 

By calling both for wage increases and for stable prices, 
the policy says in effect that all savings in labor costs as a 
result of down-grading and elimination of premium over- 
time pay should be passed on to labor together with the 
tax savings to come from the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax (although Mr. Truman described that benefit to busi- 
ness as “designed to reduce to a minimum the risks 
entailed in reconversion”). 

In a period of wholesale reconversion, in which pro- 
ductivity is certain to be low, further wage increases could 
only come from the squeezing of profits, and that is sub- 
stantially what the President proposes, though he warns 
that the squeeze should not be pushed beyond the limits 


of “reasonability.” 


© The question, then, that is left to settlement through 
collective bargaining is: How much can each industry 
or business establishment afford to pay? 

It is unfortunate that the government elected to let go 
its wage controls while holding to price restrictions at a 
time when that question is not susceptible to a reasonably 
precise answer. 

The President says that productivity will increase, 


making it possible for business to pay higher wagg 
Unquestionably this will be true, given a sustained per 
of production at near-capacity output. But the pr 
dential policy assumes that business can afford to gra 
wage increases in advance of the productivity increasg 
that are their justification. 


© Business knows that its production costs will be hig 
over, at least, the next six months. It finds it difficult 
share the easy assurance of government economists tha 
labor efficiency will reach new heights by the second hal 
of 1946. It has good reason to fear that once the principh 
of advance discounting of productivity increases for wag 
payments was established, that principle would be dif 
cult to change. It does not know how much will 
saved through down-grading, and suspects that the proc 
ess will entail long and bitter controversy over the collec 
tive bargaining table. 

Furthermore, business finds it dificult to understand 
why it is so vitally important to hold purchasing powet 
up to wartime levels in the period before production ; 
sufficient even to approximate demand, and while the 
Treasury is urging everyone to purchase Victory bond 
as a means of preventing inflation. 

It has no confidence that labor unions will exhibi 
the public-spirited and discriminating forbearance urged 
by the President. Rather it believes, upon the basis o 
past experience, that substantial increases in any fiell 
will place all other union leaders under compulsion to 
win comparable concessions, or to forfeit their jobs. 

As for the presidential assurance that a review will b¢ 
made of price ceilings, upon the basis of a six-month rec 
ord, in all cases where wage advances unduly encroach 
upon profits, business is in doubt as to whether to be 
puzzled or dismayed. If the OPA authority to set pri 
ceilings is to run out next July according to schedul 
the offer is clearly a gold brick. If this is the President's 
way of announcing that the price-fixing authority is to bé 
renewed, it is a deviously indirect way of serving such 
important notice. 


© The quicker management and labor can agree upon 
basic principles for dividing the returns from increased 
production efficiency the better for everyone. For both 
wage and profit increases must come from increased 
productivity. But the division must follow the achieve 
ment, not precede it. By a recklessly irresponsible policy 
of throwing out wage controls while continuing to regu 
late prices, the government has invited a conflict that 
the nation can ill afford. The President’s speech has 
fanned a flame rather than quieted troubled waters. 
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